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No. 1862 JANUARY 11, 1908 PRICE THREEPENCE 
Education NOTICE Books, etc., Wanted 
ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT HE CAMBRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY, 


BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 





On Tuesday, January 14, at Three o'clock, 
ALBERT A. GRay, M.D., F.R.S.E., First of 
Two Lectures on ‘‘ THE INTERNAL EAR OF DIF- 
FERENT ANIMALS."’ Half-a-Guinea the Course. 


Thursday, January 16, at Three o’clock, Pro- 
fessor W. W. Watts, F.R.S., First of Two 
Lectures on (1) ‘‘ THE BUILDING oF BRITAIN,” 
(2) ‘RECENT LIGHT ON ANCIENT PHYSIOGRA- 
PHIES."’ Half-a-Guinea. 


Saturday, January 18, at Three o'clock, Pro- 
fessor GISBERT Kapp, Dr. Eng., First of Two 
Lectures on ‘‘ THE ELECTRIFICATION OF RAIL- 
ways.’’ Half-a-Guinea. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 





DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING 
TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 





Theory, Practice, and History of Education.— 
J. W. Apamson, B.A., Professor (Head of 
the Department). 

Ethics.—Reverend A. CALDECOTT, D.Litt., 
D.D., Professor. 

Psychology.—C. S. Mysrs, M.A., M.D., Pro- 
fessor. W. Brown, B.A., Lecturer. 


The Department is recognised by the Board of 
Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers under the Teachers’ Registration Regu- 
lations. 

The Course, which includes Practical Work in 
Secondary Schools, extends over one academical 
year, beginning in October or January. It is 
suitable for those who are preparing to take the 
Teachers’ Diploma, University of London, and for 
the Certificate of the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate, University of Cambridge. 

The Fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, 
or 8 guineas per term (three terms in the year). 

Application should be made to 

PROF. ADAMSON, 
King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 





HE NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1908 is 

now ready, and will be sent free on request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by ‘‘a 
jollie good book '’ jingle and that sort of thing, 
but you are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 


5 dried anthology. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 








UEEN SQUARE CLUB. 





A social club for men and women interested in 
Politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain- 
Ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 


All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W . Cc . 


All business communica- 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of "The Academy," 
95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 








Typewriting 


"[ YPSWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


UTHORS’ MSS., $d. per 1000 words, Ser 
mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 


M S TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words. 

* Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. JACKSON, 
37 Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. (late of 
Rosebery Square Buildings). 


TE TYPEWRITING OFFICE for High- 

class work of every description. Authors’ 
MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words. Prompt. Accurate.— 
ERNEST C. PEARCE, 30 College Road, Reading. 

















Books for Sale 





NCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 

half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 

for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W E. GouLpDEn, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury 





OSTUME.—‘ TWO CENTURIES OF 

COSTUME IN AMERICA, 1620-1820,” 
by A. M. EaRLE. Two vols., 8vo, profusely illus- 
trated. Macmillan, 1903. Published 21/- net, 
for 10/6 as new.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





OOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST — 
Thousands of the Best Books at from 25 to 
80 per cent. below the original prices. Largest 
and best Stock of Secondhand and New Remainder 
Books in the World. Write for our January 
Catalogue—W. H. SMITH & Son, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 
——————————————————— 


Art 


XHIBITION OF FURNITURE, Metal 
Work and Modelled Ceilings, by ERNEST 
W. GIMSON.—DEBENHAM & FREEBODY’S 








ART GALLERIES, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


which is placing Novels, Short Stories, 
Articles, and Poems with over 100 (one hundred) 
Publishers and Periodicals, sold, on December 31, 
12 Short Stories and a Serial by UNKNOWN 
WRITERS. Hundreds of unique testimonials. 
All MSS. submitted by GEORGE G. MAGNus, 
115 Strand, London. 


ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.—JACQUES ROSENTHAL, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 








HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN AL&XANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000, 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 


Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages : 


FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 


SECOND. Permanent Reliet in Old Age. 


THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons. 


FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity. 


FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members aud their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 


SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 


SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 


EIGHTH. The paymentot the subscriptions conters 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cascs of need. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo, boards, 1s. net. 
THE SLING. 


Remarks in connection with Lectures delivered 
in the Royal Institution, 
May, 1905, to June, 1907. 
By WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 








IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. 
Books Bought.—WALTER T. SPENCER, 27 New 





Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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STEVENSONIANA 


AN ANECDOTAL LIFE & STUDY 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Edited by J. A. HAMERTON, and finely illustrated with 
40 Portraits, beautifully printed on antique paper and 
handsomely bound. 


Originally published at 12/6 net, for 6/-. 
Postage 5d. 


MOLIERE: The Complete Piays 


The best and most complete English and French Texts on 
parallel pages and finely illustrated with 31 Etchings after 
Leloir, 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


Published at £2 8s. net, for 25/-. 
Postage 1/2 








Books for Private & Public Libraries 


FOR PRESENTATION, 
Including STANDARD WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE, 
THE FINE ARTS, SCIENCE, TRAVEL, and SPORT. 


New Catalogue will be sent free on application, and all 
Books canbe ordered direct or through your local bookseller. 


All are New as published, in the Publishers’ original 
bindings, and at very low prices. 





JOHN GRANT, Wholesale & Retail Bookseller 
31 GEORGE IV. BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON 
PROCESS OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS. _ 
From the PRINCIPAL COLLECTIONS OF NOTE. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF 
WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Processes of Permanent Photo- 

graphic Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees 

of the British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 


COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALS, MSS., DRAWINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, ART OBJECTS, MICROSCOPIC WORK, &c. 


For limited editions the Autotype processes of Book 
Illustrations are cheaper than any existing methods of 
block reproductions, and yield infinitely superior results. 








Inquiries are invited from those requiring 
Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and &stimates submitted. 


The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open* Free Daily, 1 Oito 6. 


























The Booklovers Library 


delivers books in London and to any part of 
the United Kingdom. lis books are unlabelled, 
fresh, clean and inviting. It gives you a carriage- 
paid service or not, just as you wish. It gives 
you the books you want when you want them. 


FOR LONDON AND COUNTRY. 
ORDINARY SERVICE. 


Twelve Months Six Months Three Months 
ene ww vats. & wes 
Two Books .. .. 1116 ... ts ae e 10 $ 
Three Books 117 0 ae = i2 0 
Four Books . 220 - wm 14 0 
Six Books ... 212 6 111 6 16 0 
Eight Books ... 330 116 0 18 0 


Subscribers to the above service may exchange their books personall 

es r as often as desired at the Library in Harrod's Stores, and et ad > 
Street. W. Country Subscribers to the above service may exchange their books 
by Rail or Parcels Post, as often as desired, paying carriage both ways. All boxes 

books are forwarded to subscribers in advance; the finished volumes being 
returned to the Library upon receipt of fresh supply. The cost of carriage on 
four books, by rail, is in almost every case the same as on two or three books. 


Booklet giving full terms of Subscription, the latest 
Monthly Book List, etc., will be sent Post Free upon 
application. 











The Booklovers Library 


17 Hanover Street, London, W. 
And at Harrod's Limited, Brompton Road, S.W. 

















The New Album 
of Modes 


“The Recognised Fashion Authority” 





Edited by MISS A. MEEHAN 





The “ New Album” is published on the 20th of each month 
and is on Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents throughout the | 
Kingdom. 


PRICE 1/- MONTHLY 


The “New Album” is a Ladies’ Paper of the very highest 
class, and is three months in advance of all other Fashion 


Journals. 


Annual Subscription to any part of the 
World, 15/- post free 


Where any difficulty is experienced in obtaining a copys 
send 1s. 3d. for a specimen, Fost Free, to the Manager, “ New 
Album,” 95 Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 
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istered Newspaper in the United Kingdom, and at the 
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All communications intended for the Editor should be sent to 
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The publishing offices of THE ACADEMY are at 95 Fetter Lane, 
E.C,, to which address all business letters should be sent. 
The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manuscripts 


which are not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. he 
receipt of a proof does not imply acceptance of an article. 








LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue news of the passing of the Times into other 
hands would, a few years ago, have evoked as much 
excitement and consternation as the announcement of 
an impending invasion of these islands by a foreign 
enemy. As things are at present, it produces merely 
a mild interest. We are naturally glad to think that 
there is every prospect that the paper will pass entirely 
away from the control of Mr. ] cones f ell; but to 
pretend to rejoice in the acquisition of the paper by 
Mr. Pearson would be a very different matter. Mr. 
Pearson represents nothing which can command the 
admiration of THe AcapEMy. While we are able to 
concede with pleasure that he has avoided the gross 
outrages on good taste and common decency which 
have rendered the Harmsworth journals so disagreeably 
notorious, he has never established a claim to be any- 
thing more than a mere man of business. It is a bad 
thing for a country when its greatest newspapers become 
mere money-making machines, and when a given line 
of policy is only pursued because it has been found to 
pay. It is absolutely and inevitably true that Honesty 
is the best Policy in the trne sense of the words, but 
what is ‘‘ best’ from a moral point of view is not by 
any means necessarily best from the point of view of 
business. We must, however, keep up our hopes, and 
look to that reaction which must surely not be very 
far off. When every important paper in this country be- 
longs either to Mr. Pearson or to Lord Northcliffe, 
perhaps the mass of the people will begin to under- 
stand what is now only apprehended by the few. After 
all, nobody is obliged to buy a paper unless he likes. 


The hypnotic value of a name is a wonderful thing, 
but it has its limitations. If the Times of the future is to 
regain its old position and influence it will have to 
recover its old dignity, honesty, and impartiality, and, 
failing that, all the business instincts of all the “‘ keen- 
est business men”’ in the world will not save it from 
ultimate disaster. A Times which sells inferior 
encyclopedias at about three times their value, a Times 
which runs a book club, one of whose avowed objects 
is to boycott all books, whatever their merits, whose 
publishers do not consent to fall in with its own 
schemes for getting money out of the public, a Times 
which allows its manager to write in its columns un- 
signed letters purporting to come from outside sources, 
while denying the plain right of reply to those whom 
it has attacked with vulgarity and bare-faced men- 
dacity, is not the Times at all, and its assumption of the 
name is a vile abuse of a noble tradition. Does any- 





one in his senses suppose that if THe Acapemy had 
been bought by Lord Northcliffe (as it very nearly 
was) it would still be THe Acapemy? 


We call attention to the Brymbo Church School 
scandal. Brymbo is an independent ecclesiastical parish 
which was formed out of the parish of Wrexham. The 
population is exclusively composed of working men. It 
contains two schools—a County Council sectarian 
school and a Church school. The Church school was 
built and is kept in repair by an endowment under 
which the children are taken to church on Sundays, 
unless their parents notify their objection, and the 
Vicar of Brymbo is superintendent ex officio. Before 
Christmas it was attended by 573 children. The Welsh 
Committee of the Board of Education, in conspiracy 
with the Local Education Authority, first required im- 
provements to be made and then prevented the trus- 
tees from using funds at their disposal for carrying 
them out. The Vicar then undertook the responsibility 
of carrying them out. Baffled in their attempts to 
secure the building and endowments for sectarian pur- 
poses, the conspirators closed the school on December 
the 31st. The parents of 422 children signed a protest 
to the Local Education Authority against their action. 
Nine out of fourteen teachers refused offers of other 
appointments with equivalent salaries, made by the 
Local Authority, and held by the school. 


The working men of the parish raise £550 a year by 
voluntary contributions for the support of the Church 
and school. In defiance of the Local Authority and the 
Welsh Committee of the Board of Education, the 
school was reopened on Monday, the 6th, with 339 
children. A number of working men gave up half a 
day’s work in order to protect the children from 
molestation on their way to school. Since the Local 
Authority ‘‘closed’’ the school it has opened others 
for the surplus children, consisting of two chapel 
rooms and an institute, one is upstairs and another 
below the soil on two sides. The health of the children 
is of no concern to the Local Authority and the Welsh 
Committee, provided they can secure sectarian domin- 
ance. We quote these details from a letter to the 
press signed by the Bishop of St. Asaph. We would 
particularly warn the nine teachers remaining in the 
Church school to carefully preserve evidence of the 
offers of other appointments made to them by the Local 
Authority. As long as Mr. McKenna presides at the 
Board of Education they will have to guard against 
persecution by the Welsh Committee of the Board, 
which will probably pretend that the school was closed 
because the teaching was incompetent. 


In our issue of December the 21st we made a passing 
allusion to Mr. Macnamara as “‘ an interested witness ” 
concerning the proportions of State Aid to Voluntary 
Contributions to Denominational Training Colleges. 
Our imputation may have seemed unfair, but we did 
not make it at random. A correspondence which 
appeared in the pages of our contemporary the Morn- 
ing Post has quickly justified it. We refer our readers 
to our tontemporary for the correspondence is too 
long to quote. The writers and dates of the letters 
were as follows: The Rev. J. D. Thomas, Principal of 
the Home and Colonial Training College, December 
24th; Sir C. T. Dyke Acland, December 26th, incident- 
ally referring to the subject; Mr. Macnamara, Decem- 
ber 28th, first reply to Mr. Thomas; Mr. Thomas, 
January 2nd, rejoinder; Mr. Macnamara, January 3rd, 
second reply. The cause of controversy was that Mr. 
Macnamara had pointed an argument in a speech 
delivered in Shoreditch Town Hall on December the 
19th with the statement that the total cost of building 
the Home and Colonial College was £7,600, and that 
the State found £6,000 of it. 
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Now, these were some of Mr. Macnamara’s strange 
errors prior to his forcible conversion by Mr. Thomas: 
(1) He misquoted the figures of the sum he referred to 
unfortunately deducting £100 from his opponents’ 
balance of credit. This was passed over by both sides 
in the controversy, as comparatively immaterial. (2) 
He quoted the sum as the total cost of building opera- 
tions, which had actually cost £13,071 up to 1857 only. 
(3) He did not know that the College had existed for 
twenty years before that date. He subsequently 
recanted as regards (2) and (3). (4) He ignored heavy 
expenses, very pertinent to the argument, which were 
met by the Home and Colonial Society since 1857. He 
does not explain why he was so reticent of his know- 
ledge to his audience at Shoreditch. (5) Though an 
Under-Secretary of State, he does not know how to use 
Blue Books. Sir C. T. Dyke Acland has had to 
explain that though ‘‘ We may be certain that the 
statements of the Board [of Education] will be accurate 
as to the amonnts paid by the State, it is not unfair 
to assume that the denominational contributions may 
not have been included even in the most recent official 
statements.”” Mr. Macnamara jumped at the bait 
offered by the Education Blue Book for 1867-68, and 
was caught by the gills on Mr. Thomas’s nasty-audited 
balance-sheets. 


One more pitfall yet remained for Mr. Macnamara 
after he had recanted, and he fell into it headlong. 
(6) He quoted (December 28th) as complete, statistics 
specially stated three times over to be incomplete, in 
Command Paper 233, a return to an order of the House 
of Commons made by his own request. Really, if the 
political Nonconformist party cannot marshal its facts, 
when it has to face debate in the House of Commons, 
better than Mr. Macnamara has with all ‘“his acumen 
and intimate knowledge of scholastic affairs,’’ it is not 
surprising if it hurries to ‘‘ make hay ”’ of the Denomi- 
national Colleges while Mr. McKenna’s Regulations 
still shine upon it. The suppressio veri is a method 
of argument which may be very convincing in political 
Nonconformist circles; it is one sign of the habit of 
mind which has caused the use of the frequently oppro- 
brious term ‘‘ Nonconformist conscience,”’ to the great 
injustice of many Nonconformists. Slow but candid 
minds do not readily realise how widely that habit of 
mind exists in England; when they do, they suffer a 
reaction and regard it with more loathing than it 
perhaps deserves, for it is curiously blended with cer- 
tain excellent qualities. We dwell on this subject, for 
we do not wish, and we do not think that England 
wishes, to lie again under the heel of ‘‘ the Saints.”’ It 
is, therefore, instructive to observe the receipts by 
which political Nonconformity cooks its material. 


Pessimism is indefensible, we were told by the Daily 
Mail, ushering in the New Year with an inspiring call to 
Englishmen to be up and doing business. Pessimism 
may or may not be indefensible; but it is amusing to 
read the reasons given by the Carmelite organ for its 
cheery frame of mind. Here they are: 

The slightest study of the history of social progress will show in 
what a wonderful manner the life of humanity has improved. The 
comforts which a century ago were confined to the upper or the upper 
middle classes are now accessible to even the humble. At the be- 
ginning of last century such things as carpets were rare in even com- 
parat.vely well-to-do homes. To-day they are found in the tenement. 
Horseless vehicles, propelled by petrol or steam or elec- 

e 


pea | have become familiar features in the street only 
two days ago an inventor flew a circular kilometre. P 


Pax hominibus bone voluntatis, the angels sang long 
ago; peace to men with carpets who can fly a circular 
kilometre is the new greeting. And one must not 
forget that ‘instruction is of a higher standard and 
more widely diffused.”” A swamp, in the same way, is 
water more widely diffused than in a river; one hopes 





that the ague-stricken inhabitants realise their bless- 
ings. And, by the way, there is an amusing comment 
on the “‘instruction”’ question in the very issue of. 
the Daily Mail which contains the amazing article from 
which we have quoted. M. Clémenceau, it seems, has 
just been visiting the criminals at a ‘‘ children’s 
court ’’; and ‘‘ our own correspondent ”’ describes his 
demeanour as “‘horrified.”” So much for the wide 
diffusion of high-class instruction. But, in all serious- 
ness, how does stuff such as this Daily Mail “‘ leader ”’ 
get itself written? How is it possible to find a man 
who is willing to profess his solemn conviction that 
machinery is the desideratus gentium? People have 
been ordered to be happy for all sorts of odd reasons; 
but this exhortation to bliss because ‘‘ the turbine has 
replaced the reciprocating engine and the motor 
*buses run about the streets’ seems unqiue. 


That pageantry is highly infectious has been amply 
demonstrated during the past year or two; but 
an epidemic so sudden as is chronicled in the 
London papers this week is really elarming—if 
there is, indeed, anything in it. Six months 
is surely far too short a time to prepare for 
anything like a proper presentment of the history 
of the greatest city in the world, even if the most influ- 
ential support had been give it, which, to judge from 
the names mentioned, is very far from being the case. 
If a London pageant is seriously contemplated, there 
ought to be no doubt about its being thoroughly well 
supported, and most carefully thought out. 


The Chelsea Pageant, which was set on foot by the 
Archdeacon of Middlesex so long ago as last spring, 
with Earl Cadogan as its President, should amply 
suffice for this year in London. Chelsea is quite the 
most interesting of the Metropolitan Boroughs, from 
the literary and historical point of view, and a series 
of episodes has been planned for representation in 
Ranelagh Gardens in July that will do much more than 
merely please the eye. The President of Magdalen may 
know to a penny how much a pageant means at 
Oxford, but his sudden appearance in London with 
Mr. Lascelles is more surprising than convincing, until 
we hear of some, at all events, of the Metropolitan 
authorities giving their countenance, if not their sup- 
port to so hasty a scheme., 


The publication by Messrs. Chatto and Windus of a 
new edition of Mr. Swinburne’s first volume, ‘‘ The 
Queen Mother’? and ‘‘ Rosamond,” recalls the 
frenzied denunciations of anger with which the poet’s 
earlier works were received. These two dramas were 
originally published in 1861. They were followed in 
— succession by ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon,’’ and the 

rst series of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads.’”’ The growing 
conviction that a poet had appeared in Britain occa- 
sioned a considerable fluttering in the dovecotes of 
Philistia, and the strident bray of the jackass was heard 
in the land. Fortunately Mr. Swinburne proved 
absolutely contemptuous of this chorus of dis- 
approval, and was content to concentrate his 
energies on the production of poems. which, it 
is not too much to say, posterity will acclaim as 
among its noblest heritages. To-day Mr. Swin- 
burne occupies by universal consent the sovereignty 
of English song. The fact that he is not poet laureate 
is but another illustration of that official stupidity 
which is, perhaps, the most characteristic note of 
successive English Governments. The lover of poetry, 
however, will not feel seriously perturbed because the 
singer of ‘‘ Dolores’ and ‘‘ The Hymn to Man’”’ was 
deemed unworthy of a place in that apostolical succes- 
sion of immortal bards which connects Mr. Alfred 
Austin with Nahum Tate. 
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We have received from the Daily News the details of 
a scheme which it proposes to put into practice for the 
purpose of encouraging the public to cultivate what 
it is pleased to call the ‘‘ art of reading papers.” As 
the scheme in question simply amounts to a device 
for increasing the circulation of the Daily News by 
means of offering money prizes, and as it is exactly 
on a par with limerick competitions or any other of the 
modern “ brainy,’’ “‘ up-to-date ’’ newspaper methods 
of alluring readers, we do not feel inclined to give 
it that publicity in our columns which is requested of 
us. Our humble opinion is that there is no such thing 
as the art of reading papers, and if there were we 
should prefer people to practise on THE ACADEMY 
rather than on the Daily News. It would be better for 
them and better for us. Meanwhile, there is the art of 
writing papers, and we should recommend our astute 
Nonconformist contemporary to turn its attention to 
the more legitimate field of enterprise which is afforded 
by that much neglected art. 








BETHLEHEM: THE HOUSE OF 
BREAD 


Draw nigh, O man, in fear, 
Bend knee and head; 
Its lintel is full low, 
Our House of Bread. 


Though fair the housel cloth, 
Its web is mean; 

Yet she who span and spread, 
Is Heaven’s Queen. 


See, as high Altar meet, 
For Love’s array, 

She takes the kine’s rougn straw, 
A lock of hay. 


And till the royal Mage 
His censer bring, 

The beasts, with harmless breath, 
Salute their King. 


The Tabernacle stands 
With wide-flung door, 

And, as a lamp, His Star 
Flames white before. 


Ruddy as Sharon’s Rose, 
As lily white, 

Lo, here exposed the Host 
To mortal sight. 


Ye humble men of heart, 
Souls gone before, 
Green Earth, yea, all His works, 
Behold, adore! 
E. D. Farrar. 





LITERATURE 


A MEDIEVAL ROMANCE 


The Book of the Duke of True Lovers. Now first 
translated from the Middle French of CHRISTINE 
DE PisaNn, with introduction by ALICE KEMPE- 
WetcH. The ballads rendered into the original 
metres by LaurRENcCE Binyon and Eric R. D. 
Mac.iaGan; with seven illustrations. Title page, 
repeated on cover, designed by Miss B. C. 
Hunter, New Medieval Library, Vol. I. 
(Chatto and Windus, 5s. net, and 7s. 6d. net.) 
TuHoucH Christine de Pisan was a matron during 
more than three-quarters of her life, and the whole of 
her fame, she has always been known by the name of 
her father, an Italian, called in France, Thomas de 
Pisan. He was astrologer to Charles le Cinquiéme, 
that generous and discriminating amateur of the arts, 
whose sensitive and rather sensuous features have 
become familiar all over modern France, through an 
antiquarian’s blunder, as substitutes for those of the 
great, royal ascetic, St. Louis. Christine was born at 
Venice in 1363, and atthe age of five was carried by 
her mother to Paris to join her father. At fifteen she 
was married to a Picard, Etienne de Castel, the King’s 
notary and secretary. He died about ten years later, 
leaving her with three children badly provided for. 
The necessity of supporting them forced her to prac- 
tise the art of letters, for which she was naturally so well 
adapted. She spent her life closely attached to 
Courts then among the most distinguished in Europe 
for their patronage of the fine arts, and her 
work was highly appreciated and liberally rewarded. 
Presumably, after she had established her family by 
these means, she took the usual course of residing 
at a convent, and died at one at Poissy in 1430. She 
wrote much amatory lyric poetry, poetry on sacred 
and scientific subjects, and moral, political and 
romantic prose. Her works show that she possessed 
very considerable literary talent, and was a woman of 
sound common-sense. Among other evidences of it, 
she defended ‘“‘ Le Roman de la Rose” against the 
charges of cynicism and immorality which were made 
against it. She seems, indeed, to have played in 
the literature of her period the part of Mdme. de 
Sévigé or Mdme. de Stael in more critical, if no more 
elegant scenes, or that of Mrs. Hannah More or Mrs. 
Chapone on the baser and coarser boards, which have 
rendered those good ladies’ virtue rather repellant. 
Many MSS. of Christine’s other works are still ex- 
tant, but only two copies of ‘‘The Duke of True 
Lovers,’’ those now in the Bibliothéque Nationale and 
the British Museum, are known to have ever existed. 
The histories of both MSS. are well authenticated, and 
give further likelihood to the otherwise sound theory 
that the romance relates the actual love story of two 
of the author’s princely patrons. The original owner 
of the first MS. was the famous Jean Duc de Berry, 
for whom “ Les trés riches Heures ”’ and innumerable 
other exquisite illuminations were executed. From 
him it passed to his daughter Marie, who in 1400 
married, en troisiémes noces, Jean Duc de Bourbon. 
From them it descended to the well-known Constable 
de Bourbon, from whom it passed by forfeiture to 
Francis I., who preserved it carefully at Fontaine- 
bleau. Charles IX. removed it to Paris to the 


Bibliothéque du Roi, now called the Bibliothéque — 


Nationale, where it still remains. The second MS. was 
executed by Christine for Isabeau, wife of Charles 
VI. The royal baggage—we do not mean that lively 
Queen, but her goods—was captured in 1425 by John, 
Duke of Bedford, then de facto Regent of France. 
Signatures upon the outer envelope of the MS. sug- 
gest that it was brought for a time to England. Late 
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in the fifteenth century it was bought by Jean de 
Bruges, sire de la Gruthuyse, a celebrated bibliophile. 
In the seventeenth century it was in the possession of 
Henry Duke of Newcastle. His grand-daughter 
married Edward Harley, Earl of Oxford, and carried 
the MS. with her into the Harleian_ Collection, of 
which her husband was the founder. Finally it passed 
into the British Museum when that collection was 
bought for the nation in 1745. It may be noted that 
of the original owners, one was the father of the 
Duchesse Marie de Bourbon, and the other, Charles 
VI., then under the tutelage of his wife as insane, was 
first cousin to both the Duke and Duchess; so that 
‘“The Duke of True Lovers ’’ seems to have been a 
peculiar family possession. It is, in fact, the love of 
the Duke and Duchess, during the short period of the 
Duchess’s second marriage, which the romance 1s sup- 
posed to celebrate. We have pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing that Mrs. Kempe-Welch’s learned introduction has 
afforded a large and handy nucleus for much of the 
erudition displayed above. ; 

The story of ‘“‘ The Duke of True Lovers’”’ is ex- 
tremely simple; it is merely the narrative, told in the 
first person, of a very youthful noble, still under the 
authority of his parents, deeply enamoured of a young 
kinswoman already married. He visits her from 
curiosity, falls in love with her, persuades his parents 
to let him give jousts in her honour, raises her hus- 
band’s suspicions, visits her by stealth in her hus- 
band’s castle by the aid of an elder confidant, and, 
finally, deciding with her that they must separate at 
least temporarily, retires sadly to wars in Spain. His 
awakening from careless boyhood, his love-sickness, 
his devotions and despair are simply and prettily told, 
interspersed with love lyrics. There is no tragedy of 
any kind, and very little incident. It is the auto- 
biography of a clever boy, written in the taste of the 
period, edited by an experienced hand. Remembering 
side-lights cast on the personal habits of the Middle 
Ages, we shudder when we read that one of the enter- 
tainments offered by the lover to the lady was a 
warm hip-bath in a tent. We wonder whether the 
entertainment was not rather a rare luxury than a 
marked attention, though we are amused that the 
young host should just manage to slip in for a moment 
during the ablutions to admire his guest’s white skin, 
and merely receive a slight, formal correction for the 
compliment. On the whole, the elderly husband, a 
Constable of France, seems to have been justified in 
sending a chaperon to take care of the lady, and we 
cannot blame him much for receiving the youth at his 
own castle with polite reserve. However, no harm 
seems to have come of the bath, nor yet of a clandes- 
tine night passed in converse upon love, in the dis- 
creet presence of a faithful confidante. At any rate, 
nothing in the least improper escaped the revision of 
Mrs. Chapone. Unhappily, if the Duc and Duchesse 
de Bourbon were indeed the lovers of the story, the 
sequel, though happy to begin with, was short and 
unfortunate, for their married life, which only began 
in 1400, ended at Agincourt in 1415. The Duke was 
taken prisoner, and died in captivity in England, and 
never saw his beloved Duchess again. 

The various lyrics are skilfully rendered by Mr. 
Laurence Binyon and Mr. Eric Maclagan. It will 
amuse their friends and admirers to speculate which is 
responsible for which. We will hazard a guess that 
Mr. Binyon is the author of the ballade: ‘“ Verily 
Love, I have no lan + 

, guage, none,’’ and Mr. Maclagan 
of ‘‘ Most noble ladies, cherish your fair fame.’’ We 
cannot, at present, endorse the statement that the 
frontispiece represents the only authentic portrait of 
Christine, since there are at least three other so-called 
aires which were exhibited at the Bibliothéque 

ationale during the summer of 1904. 


’ 





MORE POEMS: GRAVE AND GAY 


Avilion and Other Poems. By Zacnary Epwarps. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 

The Wayfarers. By A. K. Sasiy. (Samurai Press.) 

The Laboratory. By W. A. Ossorne Loruian. (Mel- 
bourne, 2s. 6d.) 

Hydromel and Rue. 

By Many Streams. 
Press.) 

A Garden of Shadows. 
millan, 3s. 6d.) 


The Proposal. (In Stanzaic Ichons). By I. HaDriEeLp. 
(Walter Scott, Is.) 


(Griffiths, 5s.) 
(Samurai 


By F. Kappey. 
By EvizaBeTH GIBSON. 


By Eruet Atkinson. (Mac- 


Swords and Ploughshares. By E. S. Evans. (Stock- 
well, 1s. 6d.) 
Humours of the Fray. By C. L. Graves. (Smith, 


Elder, 3s. 6d.) 


Woo shall blame the public for its neglect of modern 
verse and its devotion to the modern novel? A bad 
novel may be amusing; bad verse is not. Or even if 
we may allow that verse is sometimes amusing when 
the writer is unable to scan or be grammatical, yet it 
surpasses in dullness even the American humorist 
when it becomes accomplished, correct, and fluent. 
Mr. Zachary Edwards, without a qualm, writes an 
allegorical poem seven thousand lines in length. We 
read a few hundred lines. There was no thought, no 
line, no expression of the slightest poignancy or dis- 
tinction to be found. But this is not an end of the 
beautifully - printed, sumptuously-bound volume, 
entitled ‘‘ Avilion.”” Aspiring to surpass Tennyson, 
he versifies, in the same style, and in three thousand 
lines (numbered), the story of Sir Palomides. He 
gives us twenty pages of notes in merciful prose, 
readable, with a historical enquiry into the legend 
of the San Graal, and then, to end with—O 
Casmenae!—a Latin Alcaic Ode, six hundred 
lines long, for a jubilee banquet at Lyme Regis. 
Mr. Edwards reveals to us that he is, or was, 
mayor of the said city. Better than any mere 
English lines, the first Alcaic quatrain of this heroic 
song will give readers of THE AcaDEmy a standard by 
which to measure Mr. Z. Edwards: 


Gaudete cives gene mei ! 
Nunc est bibendum, nunc epulis dies 
Advenit, et creta notandus 
Sit modus assiduus laborum. 


We heartily echo the feelings of the last line and envy 
the leisure and patience of Mr. Edwards, who wrote, 
and of his friends, who will read all ‘‘ Avilion.”’ 

We next began Mr. Sabin’s book with enthusiasm, 
inspired by the noble name of the Samurai Press, and 
by the eloquence of a gentleman on the Dail 
Chronicle, who says of a book of Mr. Sabin’s that “ in 
places his style is so good that we must admit that he 
has achieved the perfect style, as Keats very often did,” 
while a more local journal hints that Milton has here 
been equalled, if not surpassed. We condole with Mr. 
Sabin on the terrible decline of power manifested by 
“The Wayfarers,’’ which, unlike the former works 
of his pen, resembles neither Keats nor Milton, but 
Mr. Zachary Edwards. 

Mr. _Lothian’s “Laboratory,’’ which, after some 
hesitation, we considered to be rather grave than gay, 
is more interesting, more vigorous, and more vulgar. 
‘““The Laboratory” is a chemical poem: 

A myriad little factories, 
Massed on an ordered plan, 
Make up that strange community, 
The body of a man. 

The book also contains a pleasing poem in German. 
It shows signs of rough, uncouth Colonial intelligence. 
It is at least concrete. It is strange that minor poets 
are almost always abstract and vague, owing to their 
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purblind romanticism: and if they touch the concrete, 
they show up at once all their hidden vulgarity. 

In this wilderness of dreary and barren trees it is 
pleasant to discover the thorns and roses of despairing 
passion. The prettily named ‘‘ Hydromel and Rue” 
contains translations from the German of ‘ Marie 
Madeleine.’”” Mr. Kappey, by his former book, has 
won the praise of Mr. John Davidson for its “‘ sweet- 
ness and grace.”” He is certainly an admirable transla- 
tor. This garland of verse is perhaps of fleurs 
maladives. ut lovers of verse, however healthy- 
minded, will agree in praise of lines such as these: 


Because mine eyes are fashioned so 
Shalt thou forsake thy house and hearth 
And like a beggar thou shalt go, 
Despised of men, and nothing worth. 
Fair fame fortune—all shall be 
As trodden dust beneath your feet, 
Because of me! 


We should like to read ‘Auf Kypros”’ in the 
German original: and also to see Mr. Kappey’s other 
volume. 

Mrs. Gibson shows signs of imitation of Yeats and 
A. E. Housman. But her poems are fatally vague, and 
we sought in vain for a quotable verse. The same is 
true of ‘‘ A Garden of Shadows,’’ admirably illustrated 
by Mr. Byam Shaw. Nor is there much else to be said 
for the “‘ Proposal,’’ a work in ‘“‘ stanzaic ichons,”’ 
though we thank the author for telling us that it is 
“** published with the seriousest of purposes and is put 
forth as the precursor of a further and larger work.”’ 

With ‘‘ Swords and Ploughshares ’’ we turn to the 
gay poems. We cannot wipe recommend to readers 
of THe AcaDemy a versifer who pauses amid his fairly 
amusing satires on the Conservative Party to write a 
serious poem in memory of John Kensit. The book 
is on the whole quite bad, and very clumsy indeed in 
comparison to Mr. Graves’ ‘‘ Humours of the Fray.”’ 
It is indeed a joy to read these amusing verses after an 
hour or more in the company of sighing lovers. Mr. 
Graves has his prejudices and predilections: and lets 
us know all about them. He hates Strauss 
and loves golf. His humorous verse is very far 
behind Mr. Belloc’s: it depends for its effects on 
double-rhymes and on neat phrasing too exclusively to 
give permanent satisfaction. But his lines ‘‘ Thoughts 
on Drink in the Drought ”’ are splendid. We quote 
two verses: 


Myself did as a boy affect a jar 

That held a drink named Raspberry Vinegar ; 
But adults when they try this liquid fin 

The more they drink the thirstier they are. 


Edward Fizgerald had a friend named Posh, 

With whom ke went a-yachting near the Wash, 
And Posh (as Mr. Shorter lately proved) 

Once lived for three whole days on Lemon Squash. 


LA MADONNA DI VICO 


The Santuario of the Madonna di Vico. By L. MELANO 
Rossi. (Macmillan, 21s. net.) 


HIDDEN away in a mountain valley in Piedmont stands 
the sanctuary of the Madonna di Vico. The church 
was designed in 1596 by Ascanio Vitozzi, and the great 
dome was built by the architect, Francesco Gallo, 
towards the end of his life, between the years 1730- 
1748, in honour of Charles Emanuel I. of Savoy. There 
is only one other dome of its shape and size in the 
world. 

The history of its building is of peculiar interest. 
The origin of many another beautiful church must be 
similar, though the cause has not passed away, as has 
the cause and fame of this sanctuary. The French 
King, Francis I., invaded Piedmont, and during his in- 
vasion the Castle of Vico was much damaged. In con- 
sequence, when its restoration began to be undertaken 
in 1539, the brickmakers of the Ermena Valley were 





called upon to supply a very large number of bricks. 
Now, in the early part of the year 1539 an unusual 
amount of rain had fallen, and the brickmakers were 
hard put to, as their store was rapidly decreasing, and 
the wetness of the season prevented the manufacture of 
new bricks. The weather showed no sign of improve- 
ment. The position became desperate. At this crisis 
the only daughter of one of the most respected brick- 
makers—a girl of seventeen—had a vision. A heavenl 
visitant came to her and led her, half dreaming, half 
conscious, to a certain place. There she was told to 
erect a small shrine to the Virgin, and this she did. 
Immediately the sky cleared, the sun shone with bright 
heat, and prosperity came to the brickmakers of the 
Ermano Valley. The shrine became famous. 

Such was the first stage of its history. But the years 
— by, and the shrine fell into disuse, until a deacon, 

name Czsar Trombetta, rediscovered it. He cleared 
the rank growth of weeds that almost hid the pilone 
from view, and zeal for its sacredness and anger at its 
neglect took possession of him. He preached on every 
occasion against the wickedness of not giving honour 
to the shrine’s great sanctity. In the market-place, in 
the homes of the farmers, in the very streets, he 
denounced the sloth of the people. The people listened 
to his reproaches, smiled at his ardour, and went on 
their way unheeding. Trombetta was in no way 
deterred by the failure of his sermons. He changed his 
tactics for the mastery of that event. He applied to the 
Bishop of Mondovi for leave to build a chapel round 
the shrine. His petition was so devoutly in earnest that 
the bishop was moved, not only to grant the necessa 
leave, but to help the actual building of the chapel itself 
by a gift of money. Forthwith, the work began. It 
had proceeded for very few months when its fame began 
to spread, and thousands flocked to it from every part 
of Piedmont with offerings. The bishop heard of its 
fame, and conceived an ingenious, characteristic plan of 
furthering its success. He ordered the work to cease, 
and summoned the deacon, Czsar Trombetta, to answer 
the charge of an abuse of public faith. Many sittings 
were held to enquire into the case. At last the most 
celebrated doctors of divinity were called into a council 
to arbitrate. Their verdict was one of absolute 
approval. They declared ‘‘the cures genuine and the 
worship of the shrine a highly commendable act of 
devotion.’’ The scheme thus obtained, as the bishop 
intended it to obtain, official recognition; and the 
bishop, much pleased at the outcome of his manipula- 
tion, determined that the sanctity of the place demanded 
the erection, not of a chapel merely, but of a great 
church. He himself laid the foundation stone in 1595, 
before a concourse of twenty-five thousand people, and 
decreed that a festival should be celebrated on that day 
the following year and for ever afterwards. As the 
edifice rose its fame spread, not only over the country- 
side, but over Europe. The Queen of France sent a 
special envoy with a magnificent present of jewels and 
gold. The Constable of Castile, the Duke of Nemours, 
the Archduke Albert of Austria, Simone Contarini of 
Venice, all visited the sacred place in person. And the 
deacon, Cesar Trombetta, was almost forgotten. 

Naturally, Charles Emanuel I., Duke of Savoy, was 
interested in the renown of this shrine within his duke- 
dom. He was, in fact, specially interested for this 
reason. He had long been intending to found a great 
temple of peace, both as a symbol of the unity of his 
country, to forward which had been his life’s work, and 
as a resting place for his body after death. He deter- 
mined to use the fame and sanctity of the place for his 
great purpose, and, in spite of much opposition from the 
bishop and the people, his purpose was achieved. 
Captain Ascanio Vitozzi, his military engineer and a 
notable architect, drew plans, which were approved; 
the walls of the church which the bishop had begun 
were demolished, and the rebuilding on an immense 
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scale was inaugurated. But Vitozzi was a man already 
advanced in years; when he started his masterpiece he 
was nearly sixty. The local authorities, both civic and 
papal, caused wearisome delays on every point to which 
it was possible in any way to raise obejction, and 
Vitozzi died before his work was finished, before the 
great dome, which would have been the pride of his life, 
was built. His plans, moreover, fell into the hands of 
the Cistercians, and were destroyed. The work of 
building practically ceased. Charles Emanuel I., Duke 
of Savoy, died, and was buried elsewhere. For a hun- 
dred years nothing was done, until the people of 
Mondovi determined to finish the building themselves. 
An architect of genius was found among their fellow 
citizens, one Francesco Gallo, and he, still a young 
man, employed by the King of Sardinia as engineer, 
undertook the tremendous task of completing the great 
structure. The drum was finished in 1730, the dome 
in 1731, and the lantern in 1733. 

As Signor Rossi points out, it is strange that, con- 
sidering the size and beauty of the dome, the sanctuary 
should be as little known and visited as it is. His book, 
dealing with every detail of its history and architecture, 
is written with enthusiasm and knowledge. The plans 
are clear, and the illustrations, chiefly reproductions of 
his own photographs, are of extraordinary beauty. 
The curving western facade is of nm recent addition; 
no eastern , Rew yet exists, and Signor Rossi remarks 
that a unique opportunity is offered to an art-loving 
millionaire to make this addition and to replace the 
tawdry decoration of the arcade and drum with mosaic. 
May this opportunity be taken! 


OUR NOBLE SELVES 


An Itinerary. Written by Fynes Moryson, Gent. In 
4vols. (Glasgow: MacLehose, each 12s. 6d. net.) 


Minor Poems of Michael Drayton. Chosen and edited 
by Cyrit Brett. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 5s. 
net.) 


Specimens of English Dramatic Poets. With notes by 
CHARLES Lams. (Routledge, The London Library, 
2s. 6d. net.) 


The London Merchant and Fatal Curiosity. By 
Georce Litto. Edited by ApoLPHus WILLIAM 
Warp. All Fooles and The Gentleman Usher. 
By Georce CHAPMAN. Edited by THomas Mare 
Parrott. The Fair Penitent and Jane Shore. By 
NicnHotas Rowe. Edited by Sopnre CHANTAL 
Hart. The Owl and the Nightingale. Edited by 
Joun Epwin We ts. (Heath, the Belles Lettres 
series, each 2s. 6d. net.) 


TueE above list is a small portion of the reprints which 
have reached us in the last few weeks, and the effect 
of studying them is to rouse in the student an almost 
indecent desire to shake himself by the hand, to crow 
like Peter Pan, and proclaim the cleverness, the wonder- 
fulness of his age. Was there ever an age in which 
scholarship was so good and cheap? For half-a-crown 
you may buy Dr. Ward’s edition of Lillo’s two best 
plays. Lillo! What was Lillo that he was worth the 
attention of Dr. Ward? Well, read Dr. Ward on the 
subject, get an inkling of all that his vast knowledge, 
his extraordinary memory, and his certain scholarship 
have to tell you about Lillo, and you will feel, not only 
that Lillo was much more important and interesting 
than you supposed, but that an age which contains a 
Dr. Ward, and a Dr. Ward who will tell you all this 
for half-a-crown, is really an extraordinary age. And 
then take up Charles Lamb’s fascinating book (only 
half-a-crown again) and contrast the age which could 
only swallow Chapman in little fragments with an age 
which wants him whole—tragedies (Professor Boas is 
editing them in this same Belles Lettres series) and 
comedies alike, with learned introductions, notes, 





varie lectiones, bibliographical details, and what not, as 
if Chapman were the only dramatist who ever wrote, 
or as if life were a thousand years long, and there were 
nothing else to do in it but read. Nicholas Rowe, 
again: the world knows its Congreve and Wycherley, 
its Dryden and Otway, so well that it must go on to 
Rowe, or it will have nothing else left to read. And 
here, again, is “‘ The Owl and the Nightingale ’’— 
seventy pages of introduction, nearly 150 of text (in two 
versions), thirty-six of notes, and seventy of glossary— 
as if, when we had romped through all English litera- 
ture, there were time left to sit down to an exhaustive 
study of the masterpieces of Middle English. Still, we 
are not satisfied. ‘We must have the minor poems of 
Elizabethan minor poets, and here is the Clarendon 
Press ready with a delightful, antique-looking reprint of 
Drayton’s ‘*‘ Nimphalls’’ and other thinzs. A step 
further and we shall have the whole ‘‘ Poly-olbion ’’— 
and a demand could more reasonably be expected for 
that than for the travels of the Elizabethan traveller, 
Fynes Moryson, ‘‘ in Germany, Bohmerland, Sweitzer- 
land, Netherland, Denmarke, Poland, Italy, Turky, 
France, England, Scotland and Ireland,’’ which Messrs. 
MacLehose are adding to their various handsome 
editions of old travels. 

Lovers of ‘‘ midnight darlings,’’ small men who 
stagger under their weight, or huge men, like the late 
Mr. Joseph Knight, in whose hands anything less like 
a folio seemed petty, may be inclined to sneer at 
these reprints in small volumes, at the people who like 
their selections made for them, and their scholarship 
all ready dressed for them in introductions and notes. 
But we may justly claim for the present age, not only 
a very wide diffusion of scholarship of a kind sufficient 
to make a public for the introductions and notes, but a 
remarkable fertility in scholars fit to do the work. We 
must not be taken to class either Miss Hart or Mr. 
Parrott with Dr. Ward when we say that all these edi- 
tions are the work of genuine scholars. Mr. Brett, again, 
clearly knows his Drayton thoroughly; he has chosen 
the poems well and printed them carefully. And all 
this labour-saving apparatus—for that is what it comes 
to—testifies to a genuine desire on the part of the 
public to know the truth, and all the truth—to have a 
sound text to read, notes which will explain the mean- 
ing when it is obscure, and introductions that may point 
out the plan and general portée of the work. The ideal 
thing, of course, is to make one’s own introductions, 
to ferret out one’s own notes. Life is not long enough, 
especially when we are so anxious t~ read everything, 
major or minor, that has survived from the past. 

It remains true that never has literature been so 
ardently, so widely, nor so intelligently studied as at the 
present day—and that in spite of the extravagant or 
dismal, silly or stupid, finicking or vulgar nonsense 
which the Press pours forth daily in its so-called 
‘literary’ columns. Setting all that aside, ant setting 
aside the thousands of feeble, and nasty, and illiterate 
books that flood the bookstalls, we may claim fairly to 
be the most scholarly age in English history. There 
is no limit to our curiosity about our first-rate and 
second-rate writers of the past; no limit to our demand 
for accuracy and thoroughness, and no limit, as it 
appears, to the supply of scholars capable of satisfying 
our requirements. 

Yes; but what of ourselves? What are we doing all 
this time to express our own life and hand on our lamp 
to posterity? Our scholarship of itself is one thing 
we are doing—seeing that posterity no less than our- 
selves shall have good texts and good criticism, ‘and 
that cheap. There are hundreds of living people who, 
when their time comes, will deserve a ‘‘ Grammarian’s 
Funeral ’”’ for that alone. It is the common reproach 
against us that we are doing nothing original, that we 
have no great writers whom the scholars of two cen- 
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turies hence will annotate and squabble over and estab- 
lish. We turn from Fynes Moryson and pick up Mr. 
Knight’s ‘‘ Where three Empires meet ”’ (and we men- 
tion it because to name ‘‘ Arabia Deserta,’”’ or a book 
by Professor Browne would be unfair to Moryson); 
from Drayton, and pick up—what? It is really im- 
possible to choose from among the scores of modern 
poets on our shelves—well, let us shut our eyes and 
draw. What is this? ‘‘ The City of the Soul.” And 
we have not even mentioned Mr. Meredith, or Mr. 
Bridges, or Francis Thompson, or Mr. Swinburne. 
We turn from Rowe and take up Attila, from 
Lillo and here is Waste, from Chapman’s comedies to 
The Importance of Being Earnest. It is all nonsense! 
Let us drink to Our Noble Selves! 


THE SWAN OF LICHFIELD 


A Swan and Her Friends. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen 
and Co., 12s. 6d., net.) 


To write the biography of Anna Seward is to disinter 
a corpse, and it is impossible to acquit Mr. Lucas of a 
certain freakish perversity in the selection of such a 
subject for a book of over three hundred pages. In 
her own day the ‘“‘ Swan of Lichfield ’’ was no incon- 
siderable figure in the world of letters. She was adored 
by Hayley (whose poetry was certainly no worse than 
her own), she was on speaking terms with Johnson, 
she was a friend of Scott. Her remains—which may 
still be read by the curious—afford an amazing com- 
mentary on the value of contemporary criticism. The 
study of inanity is, however, as Mr. Lucas is careful to 
remind us, not without its interest, and the present 
volume is quite as entertaining as anything that its 
author has yet given us. 

Anna Seward was a typical product of her period, 
and that period must be reckoned as among the worst 
in the history of English literature. Her style was 
affected, pompous, jejune, and dull. She never by 
any chance called a spade a spade. A lake to her was 
always a glittering expanse of water. Her literary 
tastes were deplorable. She considered Erasmus 
Darwin a poet, and she thought Southey ‘‘ beyond 
comparison the superior’? to Wordsworth. Yet she 
could praise genius too, and it remains to her credit 
that she was among the first to discern the essential 
greatness of the author of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy.’’ Scott 
she admired not wisely but too well—too well, indeed, 
since, dying, she made him her literary executor. 
Scott performed the task like the great gentleman he 
was, but with what agony of soul may be dimly 
guessed. Perhaps, however, even the iron resolution of 
the Wizard of the North was hardly proof against 
such flattery as this: 


Your epic ballad, ‘‘Cadzow Castle,” is all over excellence, har- 
monic, picturesque, characteristic. It satisfies to luxury the whole 
soul of my imagination. The gay festivity of modern life, with 
which it opens, and the quiet graces of a cultivated landscape, in the 
blessedness of national peace, which forms the close, have the finest 
possible effect, as preceding and succeeding the spirited and sublime 
story of Regent Murray’s assassination. he lifted pall of oblivion 
discloses that scene in all the anne customs and manners of the 
feudal times. Then the interspersed landscapes! You Salvator! 
you Claude !—what a night scene !—what an animated description 
of the morning chase! Your bull !—what a sublime creature !— 
and O! the soft, sweet picture of Margaret; pale, yet beauteous 
convalescent from her maternal throes !—it rivals the Alcmena of 
Pindar in his first Nemean ode. 


It is the supreme merit of this biography that its 
subject is not allowed to dominate the stage to the 
exclusion of other and perhaps worthier figures. Lich- 
field life in the closing years of the eighteenth century 
is sketched with a vivid pen. We catch an occasional 
glimpse of the ponderous gallantries of Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth, and the luckless amours of Thomas Day, 
of “‘Sandford and Merton’’ fame. Dr. Erasmus 


Darwin—whose second wife Miss Seward unavailingly 
desired to be—bears us frequent company, and Mr. 








Lucas has thought it worth while to reproduce in these 
pages ‘“‘ The Loves of the Triangles,’’ that once famous 
parody of ‘‘ The Botanic Garden ’’—a poem, too, al- 
most as tedious as its pero To the Ladies of 
Llangollen, a couple of eccentric recluses who dedi- 
cated themselves to solitude in early life, Mr. Lucas 
has devoted an entire chapter, by no means the least 
interesting in the volume. For these ladies—and par- 
ticularly for the elder one, Lady Eleanor Butler—Miss 
Seward, who revelled in rank, appears to have enter- 
tained a very sincere affection. Finally, there is the 
great Dr. Johnson, whom it is easy to see the Swan 
very cordially disliked. In 1784 she conveyed the news 
of his death to Hayley—then a very frequent corre- 
spondent : 


At last, my dear bard, extinct is that mighty spirit, in which so 
much good and evil, so much large expansion an illiberal narrow- 
ness of mind, were blended—that enlightened the whole literar 
world with the splendours of his imagination, and, at times, wit 
the steadiest fires of judgment; and, yet more frequently, darkened 
it with spleen and envy ; potest through the resistless powers of his 
understanding, to shroud the fairest claims of rival excellence. 
indiscriminate praise is pouring in full tides, around his tomb, and 
characteristic reality is overwhelmed in the torrent. 


After all, there is nothing in the popularity of 
Anna Seward that need surprise us. Since her day 
we have witnessed the rise and fall of a Martin 
Farquhar Tupper and of a Philip James Bailey. And it 
may be worth while recalling that of a contemporary 


of the Swan—a Charlotte Smith, of Bignor (in 
Sussex)—the Gentleman’s Magazine found _ it 
possible to write:—‘‘It is trifling praise for Mrs. 
Smith’s sonnets to pronounce them superior to 


Shakespeare’s and Milton’s.’’ Sic transit gloria mundi. 


RECENT ARCHAZOLOGY 


Annual of the British School at 
Vol. XII. (Macmillan, 25s. net.) 


Egypt and Western Asia in the Light of Recent Dis- 
coveries. L. W. Kine and H. R. Hatt. 
(S.P.C.K., tos. net.) 


THE work of the British School of Archeology in 
Athens has placed the school in the front rank of 
archeological research, and the appearance of the 
““Annual’”’ is one of the landmarks of the archzo- 
logical year. The close association of the school with 
the epoch-making discoveries in Crete adds to the im- 
portance of a publication in which we may always look 
with confidence for mature consideration of the vast 
mass of new evidence concerning prehistoric Greece, 
which has accumulated with almost disconcerting 
rapidity of late years. And the twelfth volume has 
been awaited with added eagerness, in that it was to 
contain the completion of Mr. Mackenzie’s article 
upon the Cretan palaces. That completion is now 
before us, and we are bound to admit that it carries 
his argument to a conclusion more forcible and final 
than we had been disposed to anticipate, From the 
demolition of Dédrpfeld’s ‘‘ Achzan’”’ theory he has 
proceeded to the erection of a theory of Cretan 
origins remarkable, not only for its intrinsic sound- 
ness, but also for the coincidence of its conclusions 
with those reached by other archzologists from totally 
different data and upon different lines of thought. 
Architecture, racial type, customs, mythology and re- 
ligion, all seem, in the light of most recent research, 
to point to a North African origin for the ‘‘ Mediter- 
ranean’ race, and that origin shared with the pre- 
dynastic race of Egypt. In the light of this theory 
much that was strange and dark in the A2gean prehis- 
toric world, and, indeed, in the artistic development 
of classical Greece, becomes plain as daylight. We 
owe a great debt to Mr. Mackenzie for the lucid 
manner in which he has set forth the evidence from 
the data with which he is here itnmediately concerned. 


The Athens. 
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Particularly instructive, when read in close con- 
junction with Mr. Mackenzie’s article, is ‘“‘ Egypt 
and Western Asia in the Light of Recent Dis- 
coveries,” by Messrs. Hall and King. Both these 
gentlemen have achieved a distinction which makes 
their names a sufficient recommendation for the book. 
The S.P.C.K., indeed, does well in pursuing its 
publication of works like those of Maspero, and this 
volume, which forms an indispensable continuation of 
the work of the great Egyptologist. Though the 
responsibility of authorship is not here specifically 
divided, we can hardly be wrong in ascribing the 
Babylonian and Assyrian chapters to Mr. King—whose 
valuable publication of ‘‘ Chronicles Concerning Early 
Babylonian Kings ’’ we noticed recently—and to Mr. 
Hall those chapters which deal with pre-dynastic 
Egypt and its relation to the AZgean. Of very special 
interest is the opening chapter, in which Mr. Hall 
combats, we think reasonably, Professor Flinders 
Petrie’s theory of a palzolithic Egypt thickly 
afforested, and swept by torrential streams. In the 
Babylonian chapters we have revelled in the detailed 
account of the vicissitudes of Shirpurla and Gishku, 
and of the building of Gudea’s temple. Throughout 
the book the dramatic force and simplicity of language 
render it not merely intelligible, but even fascinating; 
and the learning which underlies it is never obtrusive; 
yet—and herein lies the skill of the writers in hand- 
ling their material—the necessity for smooth writing 
has never betrayed them into bald dogmatism on dis- 
puted points. 

The book is brought thoroughly up to date, even 
the excavations at Boghaz Keui and at Der-el-Bahari 
being included, and a good account is given of the 
remarkable results of the Susa excavations. 

In the Egyptian chapters we make no doubt that the 
authors are right in their view that ‘‘ Aha” and 
‘“Narmer ’’ are the originals of the legendary Mena. 
But the pre-dynastic time of Egypt is perhaps better 
set forth here than any other part of the story; and 
we make no doubt that of the various theories sum- 
marised by the authors, that which would make the 
neolithic Egyptians ‘‘ Mediterranean”’ in type and 
race is the correct one. Of the Semitic element in 
dynastic times there is more uncertainty, and we are 
inclined to think that in the Sumero-Semitic blend of 
race which (perhaps) inaugurated the dynastic history 
in Egypt there was more of the Ugro-Altaic than of 
the Semitic element. 

In the Asiatic chapters the principal matter is that 
already treated by Mr. King in the book to which 
we have already referred; namely, the skilful re- 
arrangement of the Babylonian dynasties, and the 
separation from them of the line of kings of the 
‘Country of the Sea.’’ The point is here re-stated, 
and the consequent modifications of chronology clearly 
set forth. 

As a whole the book is no less than indispensable to 
anyone who seeks to keep abreast with the advance of 
modern research in the history of the world’s dawn- 


ing. 


ELIZABETH GUNNING 


The a of a Beautiful Duchess, being an Account of 
the Life and Times of Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess 
of Hamilton and Argyll. By Horace BLeacktey, 
M.A. (London: Constable, 21s. net.) 


Ir is perhaps a pity that Mr. Bleackley, writing about 
Elizabeth Gunning, and necessarily telling us something 
of other members of the family, did not write more of 
Maria Gunning, Countess of Coventry, and so make his 
book a complete history of the remarkable sisters. He 
would have had room between the pretty covers of this 





volume, for he is at times a little more diffuse and 
detailed about Elizabeth than was strictly needful. 
‘The Sisters Gunning,’’ to anyone conversant with the 
period, would have been a more attractive title. Cer- 
tainly, however, the title is appropriate enough; neauti- 
ful Elizabeth was beyond question, and she married two 
dukes, of whom one was a duke twice over, so that 
Dr. Johnson called her ‘‘ the duchess with three tails.” 
It is a wonderful history, that of the Gunnings. There 
have been women a few who have begun lower down-—— 
the Gunnings, of course, were gentlefolk—and finished 
higher up; but for two sisters, with nothing but good 
looks to help them, to march so irresistibly to great 
positions was really curious. Nothing but good looks is 
almost literally true. Maria was a flighty, vain, ard dis- 
tinctly silly creature, and it says much for the manage- 
ment of her mother that she married so handsomely, 
and did not, in the euphemistic phrase of the day, 
‘‘ accept an establishment.’’ Elizabeth had more char- 
acter, no doubt—the late Duke of Argyll, not a facile 
judge, had a great respect for his grandmother—but 
there is nothing in Mr. Bleackley’s careful and very 
laudatory record to show that she was not quite an 
ordinary woman, apart from her beauty. Neither 
sister had any education to speak of, and reading care- 
fully in the records of the time, one observes that neither 
had much in the way of manners either. But education, 
manners—who cared for that in the presence of two 
such faces? It is really something to the credit of a 
corrupt and “‘ cynical ’’ age that mere beauty could go 
so far in it. 

Mr. Bleackley’s book, being complete and know- 
ledgeable, could not be otherwise than interesting, and, 
to a reader previously ignorant of the subject, must be 
full of surprising events. He is not a master of vivid 
character drawing like Carlyle, but that faculty is rare. 
As a matter of fact, outside the Gunnings themselves 
he had not much interesting material in the way of 
character. Neither of Elizabeth’s husbands—Hamil- 
ton, the reckless profligate, or Argyll, the excellent 
soldier and worthy landlord—arrests one’s attention 
very forcibly. Some minor characters (in the story), 
like the mad Duke of Douglas and his energetic wife, 
Pegey, or the Lady Jane Douglas of the famous 
** Douglas cause,’ are more curious to observe. That 
famous cause, indeed, takes up a considerable part of 
the book. The Duchess of Hamilton’s connection with 
it was that, if Lady Jane’s children were not her own, 
the young Duke of Hamilton would have succeeded to 
a large part of the Duke of Douglas’s estates, so that 
she was, of course, intimately concerned; but it speaks 
a little negra | of her interest as an individual 
woman that so much space could have been spared for 
the arguments and evidence. Most astonishing evi- 
dence it was, no doubt. Mr. Bleackley is on the 
Hamilton side, but he insists that he writes without 
prejudice. In one small matter, however, one imagines 
that prejudice did get the better of him: James Boswell 
was on the other side, and Mr. Bleackley is so angry 
with him that he gives a fierce account of Boswell’s 
appearance and manners, which is manifestly unfair. 
The occasion was the visit of Boswell with Johnson to 
Inverary, and the sage talking with his beautiful hostess 
must have been a curious and charming sight. One or 
two other famous people come slightly into her life. 
Charles Fox, at Eton, fell in love with he in a modest 
and boyish way, and late in her life, at Naples, she met 
and was kind to a beautiful woman, whose start was 
far humbler than her own, and whose beauty was to be 
even more famous—Emma Hamilton, to wit. She was 
Emma Hart then, and not yet married, so that the 
Duchess of Hamilton did a bold as well as a kind thing 
in befriending her. It is pleasant to know that she had 
a kind heart, this beautiful Gunning, with all her 
worldly successes. G 
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THE HOOTAWA VANDYCK: 
AN OLD MASTER’S TRAGEDY 


“My own experience,’’ said an expert to a group of 
mostly middle-aged men, who had spent their whole 
life in investigating spiritual phenomena, “is a pecu- 
liar one.° 

“‘It was in the early autumn of 1900. I was at 
Rome, whence I had gone to investigate the relative 
artistic affinity between Pietro Cavallini and Giotto 
(whose position, I think, will have to be adjusted). 
There were as yet only a few visitors at the Hotel 
Russie, chiefly maiden ladies and casual tourists, be- 
sides a certain Scotch family and myself. Colonel 
Brodie, formerly of the 69th Highlanders, was a re- 
tired officer of that rather peppery type which always 
seems to belong to the stage rather than real life, 
though you meet so mary examples on the Continent. 
He possessed an extraordinary topographical know- 
ledge of modern Rome, the tramway system, and the 
hours at which churches and galleries were open. He 
would waylay you in the entrance hall and enquire 
severely if you had been to the Catacombs. In the case 
of an affirmative answer he would describe a tomb or 
ruin you had missed, far better worth seeing; and if 
a negative he would smile, and tell you the shortest 
and cheapest route, and the amount which should be 
tendered to the Trappist Father. Later on in the even- 
ing over coffee, if he was pleased with you, he would 
mention in a very impressive manner, ‘I am, as you 
probably know, Colonel Brodie of Hootawa.’ His 
wife, beside whom I sat at table d’héte, retained traces 
of former beauty; she was thin, and still tight-laced; 
was somewhat acid in manner, censorious concerning 
the other visitors, singularly devoted to her tedious 
husband, and fretfully attached to the beautiful 
daughter for whose pleasure and education they were 
beg rg Rome. I gathered that they were fairly well 
to do. 

‘“‘It was Mrs. Brodie who first broke the ice by 
asking if I was interested in pictures. Miss Brodie, 
who sat between her parents, turned very red, and 
said: ‘Oh, mamma, you are talking to one of the 
greatest experts in Europe.’ I was surprised and 
somewhat gratified by her knowledge (indeed, it 
chilled me some days later when she confessed to 
having learnt the information only that day by over- 
hearing an argument between myself and a friend at 
the Colonna Gallery on Stefano de Zevio, and the in- 
debtedness of Northern Italian art to Teutonic 
influences). 

“Mrs. Brodie took the intelligence quite calmly, 
and merely inspected me through her lorgnettes as if J 
were an object in a museum. 

‘** Ah, you must talk to Flora about pictures. 1 
have no doubt that she will tell you a good deal even 


you do not know. We have some very interesting” 


pictures up in Scotland. My husband is Colonel 
Brodie of Hootawa (no relation to the Brodie of 
Brodie). His grandfather was a great collector, and 
originally we possessed seven Raphaels.’ ‘ Indeed,’ I 
replied, eagerly; ‘ might I ask the names of the pic- 
tures? I would know them at once.’ 

‘“*T have never seen them,’ said Mrs. Brodie; 
‘they were not left to my husband, who quarrelled 
with his father. Fortunately, none of us care for 
Raphaels, but the most valuable of all the pictures, 
including a Vandyck, were entailed. Flora is particu- 
larly attached to Vandyck. He is always so romantic, 
I think.’ ; 

“Flora, embarrassed by her mother’s eulogy of 
family heirlooms, leaned across as if to address me, 














and said: ‘Oh, mamma, I don’t think they really were 
Raphaels; they were probably only by pupils—Giulio 
Romano, Perino del Vaga, or Luca Penni.’ 

““* As you never saw them, my dear,’ said Mrs. 
Brodie severely, ‘I don’t think you can possibly tell. 
Your grandfather ’ (she glared at me) ‘ was considered 
the greatest expert in Europe, and described them in 
his will as Raphaels. It would be impious to suggest 
that they are by any one else; there were two Holy 
Families. One of them was given to your grand- 
father by the King of Holland in recognition of his 
services, and a third was purchased direct from the 
Queen of Naples. But your father is getting im- 
patient for his cigar.’ They rose and bowed sweetly. 
I joined them in the glass Winter garden a few minutes 
later. 

‘“«* Have you been to the Pincio? But I forgot, of 
course you know Rome. I do love the Pincio,’ sighed 
Mrs. Brodie over some needlework, and then, as an 
afterthought: ‘ Do you know the two things that have 
impressed me most since I came here?’ ‘I could not 
dare to guess any more than I dare tell you what has 
impressed me most,’ I replied, gazing softly at Flora. 
‘The two things which have really and truly im- 
pressed me,’ continued Mrs. Brodie, ‘ more than any- 
thing else, more than the Pantheon or the Palatine, or 
the Forum, are—St. Peter’s and the Colosseum.’ She 
almost looked young again. 

‘‘The next day we visited the Borghese, and I was 
able to explain to Flora why the circular ‘Madonna 
and Angels’ was not by Botticelli. And, indeed, there 
was hardly a picture in Rome I was unable to re- 
attribute to its rightful owner. In the apt Flora I 
found a receptive pupil; she even grew suspicious 
about the great Velasquez at the Doria, in which she 
fancied, with all the enthusiasm of youth that she 
detected the handling of Mazo. I soon found it was 
better for her training to discourage her from looking 
at pictures at all—we confined ourselves to photo- 
graphs. In a photograph you are not disturbed by 
colour, or by impasto, and you are able to study the 
morphic values in a picture, by which means you arrive 
at the attribution without any disturbing esthetic 
considerations. 

“One afternoon, returning from some church cere- 
mony, Flora said to me: 

“*QOh, Aleister’ (we were already engaged 
secretly), ‘papa is going to ask you next winter to 
stay at Hootawa; before I forget I want to warn you 
never to criticise his pictures. They are mostly of the 
Dutch and English school, and I daresay you will 
find a great many of the names wrong, but you know 

apa is irritable, and it would offend him if you said 
that the Teborch was really by Pietro de Hooghe. You 
can easily avoid saying anything, and then you will 
really admire the Vandyck.’ 

*** Darling Flora, of course I promise. By the way, 
you never speak of your family ghost, although Mrs. 
Brodie always refers to it as if I knew all about it; and 
the Colonel has often told me of Sir Rupert’s military 
achievements.’ 

*** Oh, Aleister, I don’t know whether you believe 
in ghosts: it is very extraordinary. Whenever any 
disaster or any good fortune happens to our family, Sir 
Rupert Brodie’s figure, just as he appears in the Van- 
dyck, is seen walking in the Long Gallery; and every 
night he appears at twelve o’clock in the green spare 
bedroom; but only guests and servants ever see him 
there. We have a saying at Hootawa that servants 
will not stay unless they are able to see Sir Rupert the 
first month after their arrival. Only members of the 
family are able to see him in the Long Gallery, and, of 
course, we never know whether he betokens good or 
ill luck. The last time he appeared there, papa was so 
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nervous that he sold out of Consols, which went down 
an eighth the day after. We were all very much 
relieved. But he invested the money in some concern 
called ‘‘ The Imperial Federation Stylograph Pen Com- 
pany,’’ and lost most of it; so it was not of much use.’ 

‘“* Tell me, darling, of your father’s other invest- 
ments,’ I asked anxiously. 

‘** Oh, you must ask papa about them, I don’t under- 
stand business; but I want to tell you about Sir Rupert. 
The Society for Psychical Research sent down a com- 
mittee to enquire into the credibility of the ghost, and 
recorded four authentic appearances in the spare bed- 
room; and on family evidence accepted three of the 
appearances in the Long Gallery. It was just after the 
report was issued that papa was invited to lease the 
house to some Americans for the summer, and he 
always gets a good price for it now, simply on account 
of the ghost. I always think that rather horrid. I 
don’t believe poor Sir Reoert would like it.’ 

‘** Perhaps he doesn’t know,’ I suggested. 

‘*** Of course, you don’t believe in him,’ she said in 
rather an offended way. 

** * My darling, of course I do; I have always believed 
in ghosts. Most of the pictures in the world, as I am 
always saying, were painted by ghosts.’ 

*** Oh, no, Aleister, you’re laughing at me; but when 
you see Sir Rupert, as you will, in the spare bedroom, 
you will believe too.’ 

f ‘At the end of January I became Flora’s accepted 
ance. 

**In February I moved with the Brodies to Florence, 
where I was able to introduce them to all my kind and 
hospitable friends—the Berensons, the Loesers, and 
the Hornes. Flora was in every way a great success, 
and commenced a little book on Nero di Bici for Bell’s 
Great Painters Series. It was quite a primavera. Our 
marriage was arranged for the following February. 
The Brodies were to return to Hootawa after it was 
vacated by the American summer tenants. I was to 
join them for Christmas on my return from America, 
where I was compelled to go in order to settle my 
affairs. My father, Lorenzo Q. Sweat, of Chicago, 
evinced great pleasure at my approaching union with 
an old Scotch family; he promised me a handsome 
allowance considering his recent losses in the meat 
packing swindle—I mean trade. I was able to dissuade 
him from coming to Europe for the ceremony. After 
delivering two successful lectures on Pietro Cavallini 
in the early Fall at mother’s soirées I sailed for 
Liverpool. 


“‘ There was deep snow on the ground when I arrived 
at Hootawa in the early afternoon of a cold December 
day. The Colonel met me at the station in the uniform 
of the 69th, attended by two gillies holding torches. 

‘“** There will just be enough light to glance at the 
pictures before tea,’ he said gaily, and in three-quarters 
of an hour I was embracing Flora and saluting her 
mother, who were in the hall to greet me. For the 
most part Hootawa was a typical old Scotch castle, 
with extinguisher turrets; an incongruous Jacobian 
addition rather enhanced its picturesque ensemble. ; 

““* You'll see better pictures here than anything in 
Rome,’ remarked the Colonel; but Flora giggled rather 
nervously. 

“‘In the smoking-room and library I inspected, with 
assumed interest, works by the little masters of Hol- 
land and some more admirable examples of the English 
eighteenth-century school. Faithful to my promise, I 
pronounced everyone of them to be little gems, unsur- 
passed by anything in the private collections of America 
or Europe. We passed into the drawing-room and 
parlour with the same success. In the latter apartment 
the Colonel, grasping my arm, said impressively : ‘ Now 
you will see our great treasure, the Brodie Vandyck, of 
which Flora has so often told you. I have never lent 





it for exhibition, for, as you know, we are rather super- 
stitious about it. Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 1780, offered 
to paint the portraits of the whole family in exchange 
for the picture. Dr. Waagen describes it in his well- 
known work, and Dr. Bode came from Berlin on pur- 
pose to see it some years ago, when he left a certificate 
(which was scarcely necessary) of its undoubted authen- 
ticity; but I was so touched by his genuine admiration 
that I presented him with a small Dutch picture he 
admired in the smoking-room, and thought not un- 
worthy of placing in the Berlin Gallery. expect you 
know Dr. Bode.’ 

‘‘* Not personally,’ I said, as we stepped into the 
Long Gallery. 

‘Tt was a delightful panelled room, with oak-beamed 
ceiling; between the mullioned windows were old 
Venetian mirrors and seventeenth-century chairs. At 
the end, concealed by a rich crimson brocade, hung the 
Vandyck, the only picture on the walls. 

“Tt was the Colonel himself who drew aside the cur- 
tain which veiled discreetly the famous portrait of 
Sir Rupert Brodie, at the age of thirty-two, in the 
beautiful costume of the period. The face was unusually 
pallid; it was just the sort of picture you would expect 
to walk out of its frame. 

*** You have never seen a finer Vandyck, I am sure,’ 
said Mrs. Brodie anxiously. I examined the work with 
great care, employing a powerful pocket glass. 
There was an awkward pause of about five minutes. 

Well, sir,’ said the Colonel, ‘ have you nothing to 
say?’ 

«Tt is a very interesting and excellent work, though 
not by Vandyck; it is by Jamieson, his Scotch pupil; 
the morphic forms “—but I got no further; 
there was a loud clap of thunder, and Flora fainted 
away. I was hastening to her side when her father’s 
powerful arm seized my collar. He ran me down the 
gallery and out by an egress which led into the entrance 
hall; where some menial opened the massive door. I 
felt one stinging blow on my face, then, bleeding and 
helpless, I was kicked down the steps into the snow, 
from which I was picked up half stunned by one of the 
gillies. 

‘** Eh, mon, hae ye seen the bogles at Hootawa?’ 
he observed. 

*** Tt will be very civil of you if you will conduct me 
to the depot or the nearest caravanserai,’ I replied. 

**T never saw Flora again.” 


‘‘ But what has happened about the ghost, Mr. 
Sweat? You never told us anything about it. Did 
you ever see it? asked one of the listeners in a dis- 
appointed tone. 

“Oh, I forgot; no, that was rather tragic. Sir 
Rupert Brodie never appeared again, not even in the 
spare bedroom; he seemed offended. Eventually his 
portrait was sent up to London, where Mr. Lionel Cust 


f pointed out that it could not have been painted until 


after Vandyck’s death, at which time Sir Rupert was 
only ten years old. Indeed, there was some uncertaint 

whether the picture represented Sir Rupert at all. 
Colonel Brodie never recovered from the shock, and 
resides chiefly at Harrogate. Gradually the servants 
ali gave notice, and Hootawa ceased to attract Ameri- 
cans. Poor Flora, I ought to have remembered my 
promise; but the habit was too strong in me. Sir 
Oliver Lodge, I believe, has an explanation for the non- 
appearance of the phantom after the events I have 
described. He regards it as a good instance of 
bi-psychic duality—the fortuitous phenomenon by which 
spirits are often uncertain as to whom they really repre- 
sent. But I am only an art critic, not a physicist.” 


Rosert Ross. 
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A FORECAST 


THERE was once a silly schoolmaster whose one idea 
in life was to make the boys in his house constantly 
and consistently uncomfortable. To carry out this 
great aim he invented a new variety of football, com- 
pared with which the most rugged Rugger is posi- 
tively sybaritic; it was such an efficient, manly, 
thorough-going sport that it gave the boys heart- 
disease in the prime of their youth, and the school 
doctor said it wouldn’t quite do. But the master had 
other ways of fulfilling his main purpose: he scowled 
on armchairs as horribly luxurious, and when he heard 
that one of the boys had had two hot baths in a week 
a said : ‘* Boy, boy! you are like the later Romans, 
oy! 

Of course, this was nonsense—a fair sample of the 
singularly silly nonsense to which schoolmasters as a 
race are addicted—but it illustrates a curious pro- 
pensity common to us all of trying to institute com- 
parisons between the present and the past, of endeav- 
ouring by this means to divine the future. One 
fears that this is a form of divination as futile as the 
old recognised contrivances—or perhaps the ancient 
sciences might prove their claim to a higher trust— 
but we are always wondering whether we are really 
like the later Romans, and whether our end will be as 
theirs. It is a futile attempt, I say; because the 
conditions are so utterly dissimilar. It is true that 
the Romans were rich, luxurious, the lords of a great 
empire: but with that one has to stop. They were 
Latins: we are a mixture of Saxon and Scandinavian, 
with a dash of Celtic: theirs was a slave state, ours is 
not: they had put away their modified democracy long 
before they became “‘later’’; we have thrown our- 
selves, heart and soul, into a very popular form of 
“‘ popular government.’’ And then all the world-con- 
ditions are widely and utterly different: there are no 
Huns, nor Goths, nor Vandals to overwhelm us; or if 
there were we should destroy them with quick-firing 
guns. Perhaps if this were the seventh century and 
not the twentieth the Mahdi would be in occupation 
of the Court of St. James; but Lord Kitchener and 
applied science have made this mode of purgation 
impossible. No; it is useless to attempt this method 
of divination from the past; one had better stand in the 
old ways if one would pry into the future. Some 
weeks ago I read in THe Acapemy of a Cam- 
bridge Don—a very violent man, I am afraid—who 
thinks that Geomancy means “divination by earth- 
quakes.’’ Well, that would be an ugly and dangerous 
method enough; still, it might give as good results 
as the way of historical comparison. 

And yet one cannot help wondering and speculating 
as to the next chapter in human affairs; one cannot 
help asking oneself, for example, as to what will be 
the end of the United States of America. Here again, 
of course, there are points of resemblance between the 
modern state and those famous ‘‘later Romans.” 
There are the savage contrasts of enormous wealth 
and hideous poverty; there is the population composed 
of all the nations of the earth; there is, perhaps, no 
very great distinction between a Servile War and a 
*‘Labour Movement.”’ But one knows that it will 
not do: these likenesses are but on the surface. Cali- 
fornia is not to Washington as Egypt was to Rome; and 
the Roman plutocrat, though he may have been a very 
bad fellow, was unable to exercise the horribly cor- 
rupting and all-pervading influence of a Standard Oil 
magnate. Trimalchio’s dinner-party, perhaps, was 
not in the very best taste, the opimianum Falernum 
annos centum was possibly over-accented, though one 
cannot help applauding the hors d’auvres which pic- 
tured the Signs of the Zodiac. In any case, there 





is something magnificent in the Roman millionaire’s 
question: What is a poor man? and one is ready to 
pardon a good deal for the sake of his allusion to 
his wife as ‘‘this Megera.’’ Trimalchio, doubtless, 
was a bad citizen, and a bad subject, an omen of 
dissolution, if you please; but he was not an active 
enemy of the human race. 

And so one returns, quite unfortified, to the question 
of what will eventually happen to the United States 
of America. It is a very difficult; one might have 
hoped something of Japan, but, as fate ordains, the 
Japanese have taken to the study of Herbert Spencer— 
or, at least, they say so. Of course, one hopes great 
things of the Japanese; one trusts that their Western 
assumptions are mere profitable play-acting; that 
when they have crushed the blatant Occident under 
their feet by means of Occidental science, they will 
calmly return to true civilisation, and dispute once 
more concerning the orthodox doctrine of arranging 
flowers in a jar, and the true recipe for the compo- 
sition of incense. We desire to be optimistic, and if 
Japan is indeed true to herself the future of America 
may yet be secure. 

But if this is not so to be, what remains for 
this extraordinary mass of barbarism, combining as 
it does all the horrible savagery of the past with the 
industrial atheism of the present? One does not wish 
to press the case too strongly. I have no desire to 
repeat seriatim the long list of abominations which I 
have already catalogued in THe AcADEMy; one needs 
not to emphasise the fact that the “ graft’ trials in 
San Francisco are accompanied by a kind of infernal 
chorus of bullies and bravoes armed with revolvers. 
But what is to happen? 

Of course, there is one assumption constantly made 
by citizens of the United States which must be firmly 
negatived. Americans are always speaking of them- 
selves as a ‘‘young”’ nation. This is clearly non- 
sense. The original settlers of the United States 
were emigrants from a very old civilisation; those 
famous men of the Mayflower carried with them (or 
should have carried with them) the lessons of a 
thousand years of nationality. Since then the off- 
scourings and wretched outcasts of Europe have been 
poured into the States: Sclavs, Italians, Englishmen, 
Germans, Irish have been tumbled headlong into the 
melting-pot. All the products of the ages are 
mingled there; there is certainly no element of youth 
in the cauldron, and one must repel, firmly but kindly, 
the excuses that are made because ‘“‘we”’ are a 
“young people.’”’ And what is to happen? 

Well, personally, I believe that the United States 
are going mad; that the symptoms which we have 
harshly condemned as evidences of national wickedness 
are really evidences of national mania. I do not deny 
that wickedness has been exalted and cultivated in 
**these States’’ to a very great degree. I am aware 
that the War of Independence was a squalid imposture, 
that the after history of the United States is a history 
of fraud and swindling unexampled in the story of the 
world; I know that American politics, national and 
municipal, have long been the most shameful of all 
stories, that justice is more rare in America than 
bdellium. But I do not think this is the point. I 
doubt whether the Americans are destined to be the 
final and supreme examples of national villainy; or 
rather, in default of purging hordes of barbarians, I - 
question whether the curtain will be rung down on a 
tableau of mere wickedness. It seems to me likely 
that as animal decay produces a new race—maggots 
have no resemblance to a dead sheep—so sheer mad- 
ness will be the result of the “ intellectual ’’ and “‘ polli- 
tical’’ activities of the United States. The world, 
perhaps, is to behold the strange spectacle of a whole 
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nation in delirium. In a sense it will be something 
new; and yet, perhaps, historic examples might be 
found. Athens was politically mad in the days of 
Cleon, the Sausage King; England was not far from 
mania when the wholly unimportant siege of Mafeking 
was relieved; France has had the Grand Monarque 
and Napoleon I. on the brain—consult for the latter 
malady the opening pages of the ‘‘ Débacle.’’ But the 
dementia of America promises to be graver than any 
of these. 

Of course, the subject is far too vast for treatment 
in an article. One can only deal in head-lines, and in 
but a few of these. But—to take one point only—is it 
not a serious symptom when a potato merchant 
imagines himself Emperor of China? Consider, then, 
America, which loudly, even blatantly, proclaims itself 
as humanity in revolt against all the violences, villain- 
ies, iniquities of medizvalism, and yet stands before 
the nations clearly and indubitably as one mass of 
violence and villainy and political corruption, as the 
mere creature of fraudulent commercial anarchs, of 
‘‘ Trusts,’’ which can make and unmake president and 
legislature, judge and jury. But what is this if it is 
not madness? In the individual case, such a state of 
mind might be harshly termed hypocrisy; but the 
average hypocrite does not claim superiority over all 
the saints and the noble army of martyrs. If he did, 
we should say he was not so much bad as mad, and 
the conclusion as to the state which virtually does 
make this claim seems to me unavoidable, especially 
as the claim, one gathers, is really believed, cherished 
in all seriousness. One may ‘ make believe’? now 
and again, one may bluster on occasion, and yet 
remain sane; but one goes home and is ashamed of 
one’s self. But if the make-believe and the bluster 
accompany us to our pillows, if they really become 
- of our nature and interior belief, then we are 
mad, 

Of course, mania in its technical and scientific 
sense has long been alarmingly prevalent in America. 
Wendell Holmes comments on this fact after a fashion 
that shows that he was himself ‘‘ touched ’’—sane by 
nature as he undoubtedly was. For after stating the 
fact that the lunacy percentages of the East Coast 
were the highest in the world, he draws the astound- 
ing conclusion that the inhabitants of Massachusetts 
are, therefore, the most intelligent race in existence. 
The Massachusetts madmen, according to Holmes, 
were as the dead and wounded on the field of battle, 
signs that a bitter fight had been waged. The analogy 
is, in itself, the quintessence of craziness; one hopes 
that the Autocrat did not really believe in it. And 
since his time, one understands, madness has been 
increasing by leaps and bounds, so that a physician 
has calculated that in a hundred years half the in- 
habitants of Chicago will be technically insane. 

One has, perhaps, a foretaste of the end in news 
that is quite recent, in the staring announcements, re- 
peated day after day, of the suicide of a millionaire. 
One of the silliest and wickedest theories of ‘‘ the 
man in the street’’ is that madness is the result of 
excess of imagination, that all artists are, by nature, 
half-crazy, and are always on the edge of complete 
delirium. As a matter of cold, hard fact, mania 
develops in the classes which are wholly unimagina- 
tive, in book-keepers, shop-keepers, and agricultural 
labourers—in persons who from one reason or 
another are purged from all consideration of art or 
imagination. Thus, it is without surprise that one 
finds the millionaire, the representative American, 
prone to self-destruction, and the whole race on the 
verge of lunacy. From the earliest beginnings, from 
the days of the Mayflower, this people has denied the 





of the truth at the Revolution, it has confirmed its 
apostacy again and again in modern times—and now, 
perhaps, the end is not far off. 

One can deduce the like conclusion from many 
diverse arguments. From the utter wickedness of 
politics and affairs, from judicial corruption, from the 
defiance of law as exhibited in the horrible lynchings, 
from the statistics of divorce—a million and a quarter 
divorces have been granted in the last twenty years— 
from social follies of the most frantic sort, from the 
manner in which mad “‘religious”’ sects rise and 
flourish in the fetid mental soil—these are all sign- 
posts which point to one goal, and that is Bedlam. The 
other day, one hears, some board at Boston altered 
the words ‘‘ Christmas Day on which Christ was 
born’”’ to ‘‘ Christmas Day on which we go to visit 
our grandmothers.’’ One cannot call it impious; it is 
merely imbecile. And a gentleman named Standley 
Gautereau, of Stanford University, California, has 
just published his prose poem, ‘Women! I Love 
You,”’ in what he calls the ‘‘ Full Obscurity Edition 
(Unfinished) ’’—a work which would certainly ensure 
his confinement in a lunatic asylum in any other 
country, if it did not rather expose him to criminal 
proceedings. Here is a mild example of Mr. 
Gautereau : 


The surgeon quits when the heart ceases. He lays the scalpel 
down, dust settles in his microscope, his vials dry. He buries his 
head in nervous hands, and defeated, groans ‘*‘ Unexplained.”’ 

Thy simplest act exceeds his greatest power. In the by-law of 
your love, you outwit Death’s constitution. Your love turns the 
face of Dissolution. ; 

The politician lavs down the gavel to await your living vote. 

The speculator invests on population, ignorant of the fields of love 
on which he stakes his corner lots. His boom is to-day; thine is for 


ever. His city is earth, thy city is life. 

Men rise—out of where?—thy love—and rule the world of what? 
—thine offspring. They acquire millions in a single deal. They 
shall leave it to an heir of thine. 


There are other things—many of them quite un- 
speakable—and of such things is the future of America. 
And the end of these things is the frantic lupanar— 
and death. ARTHUR MACHEN. 


CONCERTS AND PROGRAMMES 


In remarking that a recent programme of Ysaye’s was 
utterly unworthy of the greatest living violinist, THE 
Acapemy spoke the simple truth. There is already far 
too much bad music in London; and that Ysaye’s golden 
tone and miraculous breadth of phrasing should be 
pressed into the service of third-rate obscurities sug- 
gests the spectacle of a tame eagle catching flies. The 
box-office, which has more to do with the making of 
programmes than most people suppose, may, in such a 
case, partly explain (though it cannot excuse) the 
descent; but as often as not the bias of friendship with 
a composer is a determining factor in the unhappy 
choice. 

The influence of the box-office is, after all, a limited 
evil, and for wanton outrages in programme construc- 
tion it can seldom he held responsible. I have been 
glancing casually through a bundle of programmes 
covering a period of three months, and enjoying a 
malicious pleasure from the étalage of taste that, col- 
lectively, it affords. One ostensibly serious concert, to 
which four performers contribute, comprises thirty 
items, some of which are tolerably lengthy. A vocal 
recital, given by a singer who is not quite a Landi, con- 
sists of twenty-two songs (ten of them quite new) fol- 
lowing each other without any obvious attempt at 
grouping save that of a couple of printer’s rules thrown 
across the page. At a pianoforte recital, Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue is followed immediately 
by a Scarlatti sonata and the insufferable ‘‘ Alceste ”’ 
Fantasia of Saint-Saéns—a sequence that the pianist 
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delightful is the juxtaposition, in another programme, 
of Beethoven’s ‘* Adelaide’ and a harp solo, sugges- 
tively named ‘‘ Echoes of a Waterfall,’’ by a Mr. John 
Thomas. (Let it be freely conceded that Beethoven 
seldom supplies his own comic relief). Unhappily, so 
long as commercialism in music foists upon us per- 
formers rather more Philistine than the friendly 
audiences to which they delight to minister, so long 
shall we be compelled to protest against the ravages of 
this kind of selection, and to assure the stranger within 
our gates that we are no parties to these ugly noises. 

It has been necessary to make this reference to the 
majority of programmes for the sake of putting them 
definitely on one side. Unless we happen to be critics, 
we are not obliged to suffer them, or any part of them, 
very often. Let us ask rather what is the music that 
we, who are not strangers to music, need to hear, and 
what are the conditions that we demand for hearing it 
well. Since St. James’s Hall was pulled down to give 
place for some “‘ improvement ”’ or other, we have been 
without a concert-room of similar size and equally good 
acoustics. Queen’s Hall, admirable enough for occa- 
sional and fugitive effects, takes the edge off any kind of 
performance as a whole; and the delightful ‘concert- 
room of the Royal College of Music is, of course, 
private property. Assuming, then, that we have the 
building for which we are waiting, of what sort is to be 
the programme that shall satisfy us, before we take our 
seats, by its consistent interrelation? The analogy of a 
dinner, ridiculous if applied as a whole, may yet help 
us in one particular: it cannot be too strongly urged 
that a concert should begin with hors d’ceuvres. To 
tell us that the true artist can plunge at once into the 
depths of the Sonata Appassionata or (in the case of a 
conductor) the fourth Symphony of Brahms, is nihil ad 
rem: he is not playing to an empty hall, but to auditors 
in innumerable degrees of receptivity. I should like to 
see the principle carried a stage further: every concert 
of any importance might well begin with ten minutes of 
complete silence, after which late-comers could be 
admitted without the present distracting effect on those 
already seated. Then a small work might be advanced, 
in preparation for the more strenuous portion of the 
programme. In a note prefixed to the score of the 
Eroica Symphony, Beethoven asks that it may be played 
near the beginning of a concert and surrounded only b 
specified pieces of smaller scope, so that it may not fail 
to produce il suo proprio offetto. It is only by con- 
tinual care in details of this nature that music gains a 
chance of making its full appeal. It is obvious enough 
that our concerts commonly begin too early—half-past 
three and nine o’clock are quite early enough; that the 
intervals are far too short; and that there are too many 
separate impressions or groups of impressions. In 
many cases, indeed, the brain of the wearied auditor 
becomes, in the end, a kind of palimpsest, retaining 
heme clearness nothing but the latest of a dozen diverse 

ands. 

There remains the question of the one-artist pro- 
gramme. The smaller men can play the smaller things 
quite perfectly—and, in particular, things written b 
composers who have nothing to say, and say it beauti- 
fully. The most intimate reading of the Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto that I know—and the Concerto is, on 
the whole, the finest product of Mendelssohn’s pro- 
digious talent—is that of an artist whose playing of 
Bach leaves much to be desired. Great artists usually 
fail to recognise that they are not equally satisfying in 
all kinds of musical idiom, and, in consequence, do 
things occasionally that make us gnash our teeth in 
impotent rage. But they might, at least, have the 
grace to eschew the mottled programmes that too often 
make us wonder whether they have any taste at all. It 
would be quite easy for them to play the seventy-fifth 
Caprice of Tomkins and kindred effusions in an appen- 
dix for which no one would be obliged to remain on 





penalty of losing some ripe growth of beauty placed at 
the end of the concert. Tomkins and his like may, and 
in some instances do, attain complete expression of all 
that is in them once or twice in their long and probably 
well-paid careers; but that is no reason why they should 
jostle their way to the front, elbowing aside masters 
in whose eyes shines the wisdom of the ages. 
Howarp BayLes. 





THE PERIL OF THE FAIRIES 


Ir is something to have heard once in a lifetime the 
ecstatic thrill that glorifies Essex Hall, while that 
intellectual pirate Mr. Bernard Shaw sails out and 
scuttles a number of little merchant-ships of thought 
that have never hurt anybody. The applause and 
admiring laughter that punctuate his periods really 
suggest that Fabianism makes people happy, while the 
continued prosperity of the group gives the lie to the 
cynic who reminded me how popular ping-pong was 
while the craze lasted, and how utterly forgotten it is 
to-day. But I had to rub my eyes while I stood in the 
overcrowded room, listening to Puck in Jaeger, more 
witty perhaps than the old Puck, but no less boyishly 
malicious, and ask myself whether, after all, this 
was only the old magic in a new form. True, civilisa- 
tion had perforce made him larger in order that human 
beings might appreciate his eloquence, and I saw no 
traces of wings or magic flowers. But beyond that, I 
recognised the same pitying contempt for mortals, the 
same arrogant confession of his own faults, the same 
naive cunning. And then (perhaps a turn of the voice 
did it, or some slight poms g of the words) the 
enchantment passed, the ears of his audience resumed 
their ordinary dimensions, and I offered mentally 
two teaspoonfuls of honey to the real Puck, for I saw 
that he had tricked me into recognising his qualities 
in the most serious man the twentieth century knows. 

Yet, though I had found Mr. Shaw to be only a 
prophet, and his fellow Fabians honest enthusiasts 
instead of bewitched weavers, I cannot say that the 
discovery left my mind at ease for the welfare of the 
fairy kingdom that is so important to everyone who has 
not forgotten it. What if this terrible seriousness were 
to spread? What if everyone were to turn prophet? 
What if a night should come when never a child in all 
the Duke of York’s Theatre would clap its hands to 
keep Tinker Bell alive? At first I wished to reject 
this frightful end of all our play and laughter and 
wonder as impossible. Yet sinister stories of children 
who preferred sewing-machines and working models 
to dolls and tin soldiers rose in my mind, and it is 
hardly more than a step from that degree of progress 
to the case of the child who may find the science of 
sanitation more interesting than tales of fairies. The 
possibility should make even the extremists shudder, 
but it must be remembered that many honest people 
believe in technical education, and that for that matter 
practically the whole of the teaching in our schools 
takes the form of an attack on the stronghold of the 
imaginative child. It is our barbarous custom to sup- 
plant a child’s really beautiful theories with the ugly 
crudities which we call facts, and it is impossible to 
realise how much humanity loses in the process. As 
for the fairies, frail little folk at best, how shall they 
prevail against the criticism of our sulphur, and the 
cunning of our permanganate of potash? Shall we 
always be able to distinguish them from microbes? 

It may be well to pause here and see whither the 
wise, serious men of to-day are taking us. I suppose 
they will abolish Will-o’-the-Wisp by draining all the 
marshes, and their extreme industry will render Puck’s 
kindly, household labours ludicrously unnecessary. 
They will turn their swords against all the bad barons, 
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unjust kings, and spiteful magicians, whose punish- 
ment has been hitherto the fairies’ special task; and 
this they will do in blackleg fashion, neither demand- 
ing nor receiving their just wages of beauty and 
immortality. They will scornfully set aside the law, 
so dear to the younger inhabitants of nurseries, by 
which it is always the youngest son or the youngest 
daughter whom the gods delight to honour. They will 
fill with porridge and deck with flannel underclothing 
the little flower-girls and crossing-sweepers, whose 
triumphs set faith in the eyes of babes. With their 
hard, cruel facts they will completely wreck the fairy 
civilisation which has taken centuries of dreaming and 
wondering children to construct. They will brush our 
fancies away like cobwebs. 

A while ago, when I was a little boy, some enemy 
seeing me admire the stars, thought it necessary to 
tell me exactly what they were; later, my natural 
interest in the extraordinary behaviour of the sea led 
another enemy to place a globe in my hands, and 
prick the bubble of the universe with ridiculous ex- 
planations. So it is that when I regard the heavens 
I see enormous balls of rotting chemicals, rendered 
contemptibly small by distance, floating in a thin fluid 
called space; so it is that when I look at the sea my 
mind is occupied with stupid problems about the route 
of floating bamboos, when I ought to be exalted as 
one who peers out through the darkness towards the 
Unknown. Where there were two then, there are 
to-day twenty kindly persons about every child, eager 
to prove the things it would like to believe in super- 
stitious, and eager to explain away its miracles in 
terms of dustcarts and vegetable soup. Our babies are 
taught to hang out their stockings and to batter in 
their empty egg-shells, but are reminded at the same 
moment that these charming ritua!s are.but follies, and 
that the capital of Scotland is Edinburgh. Youngsters 
babble Imperialism and Socialism when they ought to 
be standing on their heads to look at the Antipodes, 
and their parents commend their common sense. 
Already, I fear, the wings of many of the fairies are 
beginning to fade, and Puck capers but mournfully in 
his lonely haunts. 

But fairies, goblins, elves, call them what you will, 
they are worth having, and that is why I would 
entreat the wise men who are arranging to-morrow for 
us, to spare them, even though they have forgotten 
themselves all that the presence of fairies in the world 
is worth. By all means feed the children and give 
them Union Jacks, but let their faith in the beautiful 
be looked to as well. And, finally, to the serious 
person who says with raised eyebrows: ‘‘ You can’t 
honestly say you believe in fairies,’’ I would answer 
this: In a world which at present is fiercely antag- 
onistic to the belief in any emotion less material than 
hunger, it is impossible to avoid occasional doubt con- 
cerning the existence of anything which it is not 
possible to eat. But when I am in the company of 
those who really do believe, I do not fail to hear the 
echoes of fairy laughter in their speech, and see the 
flicker of fairy wings reflected in their eyes, and with 
this knowledge I am content. 

R1IcHARD MIDDLETON. 
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Nature’s Moods and Tenses. By Horace G. Hutcutn- 
son. (Smith, Elder, 7s. 6d.) 


It is not often that the reviewer can congratulate the 
journalist who attempts to turn his journalism into 
literature by re-presenting his work to the world in the 
form of a book, but Mr. Hutchinson’s graceful prose 
entitles him to something more than mere approval. 





‘‘ Nature’s Moods and Tenses ”’ is a collection of essays 
contributed to various weekly papers, and, cleverly 
divided into sections, the book is a charming fireside 
companion. Nature-lovers will find every phase of 
country life touched upon, perhaps not too scientifi- 
cally for some, but for the general reader nothing 
could be more entertaining. ‘‘ A Winter’s Tale ”’ is one 
of Mr. Hutchinson’s best pieces of descriptive writing, 
the battle of the gulls with the gale being done with a 
zest that makes the whole essay one to be remembered. 
It is, of course, impossible even to mention the 
numerous issues with which the author deals. Birds 
of all kinds, dogs, deer, trees, and the rest of the 
ingredients that go to make up what is termed Nature 
are fit subjects for his pen. Even such uninspiring 
topics as snow and ponds become interesting under 
Mr. Hutchinson’s direction. A special part devoted 
to an account of the Shetlands and the ways of the 
fisherfolk on these unenchanted islands is by far the 
best modern picture of the drab lives led by the northern 
fishermen. Even here, however, the author extracts 
considerable fascinating detail from amongst a mass 
of uninspiring surroundings. The last section of the 
book, entitled ‘‘ Country Gossips,’’ is attractive, and 
that is saying a great deal. The mannerisms of 
farmers and peasants are never very exciting, and it 
requires a skilled pen to make them worth reading. 
Mr. Hutchinson has succeeded, but the reader when 
he has finished will not have forgotten the impression 
created on his mind by the essays dealing with animal 
and Nature life. The author knows the country 
intimately; he can write with a keen insight and an 
appreciation of effects in few words, and the result is 
easy to imagine. On the other hand country-folk are 
superficial creatures at their best—that is, the simple 
person whose outlook on life is naively selfish—and 
while we sympathise with the birds, beasts and fishes, 
we merely laugh at the man whose erudition is crudity 
personified. But we all know “‘ Country Gossips,”’ and 
Mr. Hutchinson’s introduction to old friends is déne 
with a geniality that disarms prejudice. This is the 
reason for his success. ‘‘ Nature’s Moods and 
Tenses’ is clearly not intended to be a class-book, 
for the writer is never didactic, but without losing any 
of its reality and authenticity it remains an alluring 
introduction to the study of country life. There are 
more learned works, but there are not many more 
fascinating. 


Vignettes of the Regency. By WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 
(The Ambrose Company, Ltd., 6s. net.) 


Ir will be a long time F before George IV. regains 
his prestige with the English people as ‘“‘the First 
Gentleman in Europe,”’ but signs are not wanting of a 
revulsion in feeling on many points that were “ crino- 
lined ’’—if we may coin such an expression—under the 
iron respectability of the Victorian era, and when 
Thackeray’s loud “‘ Fie!’’ has died down as we pass 
along the ages, George will doubtless come into his 
own again. Mr. Max Beerbohm once gave him a thin, 
but shining, coat of whitewash, and now Mr. Toynbee 
comes to his aid, and scrapes off some of the mud that 
has so caked his reputation. 

The first three chapters, those on the Prince Regent 
and the Royal Family, the Government, and the 
Opposition, occupy the greater part of this littie book; 
after which are five shorter sketches that may more 
aptly be called vignettes, being very pleasant little 
sketches of such interesting and not too well-known 
people as Lady Holland, Lord Melbourne, Lord 
Brougham, Sir John Moore, and William Pitt as a 
private individual. The first chapter is naturally the most 
amusing, and Mr. Toynbee makes very good use of the 
materials at his disposal in composing a lively picture, 
in which Princess Caroline is sympathetically given a 
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more prominent place than was possible in our school 
history books. On Lord Brougham he is unnecessarily 
rather than unduly severe, as well as on John Hook- 
ham Frere. But his vignettes, besides being good 
likenesses, are cleverly drawn, and miss nothing by 
being what they are, and not portraits d’apparat. 


Society Recollections in Paris and Vienna, 1879-1904. 
By An EncG.LisH OrFicer. (John Long, 12s. net.) 


Tue officer and gentleman who gossips of two worlds 
in two capitals evidently knows what he is writing 
about, and he certainly gives a picture of a quarter of 
a century’s frivolity and froth of politics with a naiveté 
and frankness which occasionally becomes almost em- 
barrassing in its ingenuousness. He chats of the 
opera and its stars, Gambetta, Prince Hohenlohe, 
Princess Metternich, Lord Lyons, Dr. Evans, Johann 
and Edward Strauss, Cora Pearl, and a hundred other 
celebrities, and gives another absolutely authentic 
account of the death of the Crown Prince Rudolf of 
Austria. The book makes no pretension to be in any 
sense literature, but will doubtless be highly appreci- 
ated by many. 


London Parks and Gardens. By the Hon. Mrs. 
EveEtyn CECcIL, with illustrations by Lapy VicTORIA 
Manners. (London: Constable, 21s. net.) 


THis is one of those books which, of necessity, are 
reviewed at less length than many others of far less 
interest and importance. The reviewer might, in- 
deed, write an essay of his own on the subject, but 
that is not reviewing. He might give a list of London 
parks and gardens, but that is not reviewing, either. 
All that there really is to say is that the book is a com- 
plete whole, and that it is extremely well done. Effect- 
ually to criticise, a reviewer would have to possess 
Mrs. Evelyn Cecil’s trenchant knowledge and to have 
performed her exhaustive achievements of observation 
and research: the present reviewer has no such pre- 
tensions, and can only remark that where his 
personal knowledge was any guide he found no 
mistake and much interesting information. The 
London parks are not its least glory among cities, and 
here is an adequate and most pleasantly-written 
account of them all. Mrs. Cecil takes in the whole 
County of London. The individual distinction of her 
book is that it alone deals with the subject as a whole, 
and that even other books which have dealt with parts 
of it have not dealt with them, as this does, from the 
horticultural as well as the historical point of view. It 
should make a grateful present to anyone who loves 
trees and gardens, especially as Lady Victoria 
Manners’s pictures are worthy of the text. 


Studia Sinaitica No. XII. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1907. Price 10s. 6d. net.) 


THIs is a volume of twenty-two pages of introductory 
matter and eighty of text, containing forty-one fac- 
similes of dated Christian Arabic MSS., with text and 
English translation by Agnes Smith Lewis and Mar- 
garet Dunlop Gibson, both bearing the honorary 
degrees of D.D. Heidelberg, and LL.D. St. Andrews. 
The very learned introduction is by the Rev. David 
Margoliouth, Professor of Arabic, Oxford, and also 
deals with Arabic caligraphy. The MSS. deal with 
ritual, martyrology, the lives of the saints and 
martyrs, sermons, and the lectionary of the Gospels. 
There are also extracts from the Apolocy of Evaristus 
(xiv.), St. Saba (xxvi.), the Commentary of Ephraem 
on Genesis (xxx.), Sermons and Legends (xxxvi.), Dia- 
logue between an Emir and a Monk (xxxvii.), Chrysos- 
tom’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(xxxviii.), Prologue of Matthzeus Raderius to the 
“Scala Paradisi”” of John Klimax, Abbot of Sinai 
(xl.), and Prayers (xli.). 





FICTION 


The Fruit of The Tree. 


By Epira Wuarron. 
millan, 6s.) 


(Mac- 


Mrs. WuHarton’s work has deservedly acquired the 
reputation of careful technique and earnest thought. 
The present book will certainly not lessen that reputa- 
tion. It is a good, interesting story; not too original 
in plot, perhaps, although the central dramatic point of 
a deliberate overdose of morphia, given to put an end 
to hopeless pain is far from being commonplace. The 
main interest of the story lies in the development of the 
characters of Amherst and Bessy; and here there is just 
a point of criticism to be made. Bessy and Amherst 
fall hopelessly in love with each other, so hopelessly on 
her side that she is willing, temporarily, at any rate, to 
sacrifice her own interests to the object of his life, the 
improvement of the conditions of labour at her mills. 
Her nature is not strong enough to endure the self- 
denial, although her love for him remains as strong as 
ever. On his side, on the contrary, his love for her 
weakens as he sees her interest in his work fade, unless 
he appeals to her love for him. This he refuses eventu- 
ally todo. ‘“‘‘I’lldo anything . . .’ she sobbed; 
and in the darkness he held her to him, and hated his 
victory.”’ This attitude would have been natural had 
Amherst simply married Bessy in order to achieve his. 
social and economic ideals. But Mrs. Wharton does 
not, we think, mean this; in fact, she clearly hints*that 
their marriage was due to love, mainly, if not alone. 
Amherst’s attitude towards his wife is therefore slightly 
inconsistent, and his character is weakened accordingly. 
In Justine we are also a little disappointed. At first she 
is intensely interesting—a strong and compelling picture 
of the modern working woman; but her weakness—only 
temporary, admittedly—is inconsistent with her 
strength, both earlier and later in the story. The other 
characters in the story are neat and effective thumb-nail 
sketches of American society, drawn with the sure 
knowledge that comes from intimate acquaintance 
with the originals. 

It must not, however, be thought from this criticism 
that we wish to underrate in any way the worth of Mrs. 
Wharton’s story. On the contrary, we are of opinion: 
that it is in many respects a good novel—far above the 
average of modern fiction. But Mrs. Wharton’s work 
is good enough to stand detailed criticism, and faults, 
which in a less worthy book might be passed over as 
negligible in view of the low standard of the whole, 


stand out all the more clearly in her case, because the 


level of her work is undoubtedly high. 


The Eddy. By Riccarpo StTEepHEens. (Wm. Black- 


wood and Sons, 6s.) 


OnLy in putting down this book, after reading it 
through with growing interest, does one realise how 
admirably the story is told. More than any recent 
book which we have seen it fulfils the famous defini- 
tion of art as “‘life seen through a temperament.” 

That temperament is not the author’s own, but 
far more subtly and impressively, while ostensibly 
relating the holiday life of a pleasing group of people 
in the Scottish Highlands and the simple love-story 
of charming Diana La Quesne and the young aristo- 
crat who has taken up literature for a livelihood, 
Mr. Stephens reflects the struggles and character 
of the village doctor as he occasionally and _ inci- 
dentally came into contact with the occupants of the 
Manor. There are some admirable descriptions of 
Scottish scenery, fishing and shooting, and humorous 
interludes, notably those of the drunken Provost of 
Glen Aire in his officious moods. At first one is 
tempted to dismiss the leading characters of the 
story as no more than mildly interesting; their lives. 
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are as placid and well-ordered as a yacht sailing 
before a gentle breeze. Then one realises that from 
the yacht of their lives they are watching the stern and 
frantic efforts of a lonely man to keep himself morally 
afloat, and from being drawn into the whirlpool of 
his weakness. Those on board the yacht are too 
socially remote to give him effective help. He is 
only an English doctor settled in a little Scottish town, 
which they visit at rare intervals for shooting, fishing, 
and holidays. No more is seen or told of him in the 
book than one would actually see or know of the 
local doctor if one were a member of an annual 
country-house party in the Highlands. Yet his 
occasional appearances in attendance at a peasant’s 
cottage, his invitation to dinner or a day’s fishing, as 
a matter of charity rather than courtesy, rouse a real 
interest in the doctor and make him the pivotal, 
though apparently only a subsidiary, character in the 
story. It is he that brings about the final crisis—an 
incident the more dramatic for being one of the 
higher risks of daily human life, and for the restraint 
with which it is narrated. Altogether ‘‘ The Eddy” 
is an admirable book; the story is so well, so quietly 
told, without recourse to adventitious aids or spicery. 


Admiral Eddy. By O.itver Ontons. (John Murray, 


6s.) 


Nor since Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s ‘‘ Golden Age; or, 
Dream Days ’”’ (and, by-the-bye, when are we to have 
another book from Mr. Grahame’s pen?) have we found 
any stories of childhood at once so charming and so 
natural as the five that compose this book. Mr. Onions 
has the rare gift of appreciating and understanding the 
child-mind, and without unduly serious psychological 
analysis succeeds, by neat and unforced touches, in re- 
vealing the character and thoughts of his hero. 

Admiral Eddy is altogether a delightful character. 
Whether as admiral, or embryonic psychical research 
student, or General commanding the Forces during the 
Campaign of the Great Hall, he stands out before us, 
a charming little figure, brave, eager, single-minded, 
honourable, and chivalrous. Of course, he is fortunate 
in the friendship and guidance of George, The Other 
John, and Phyllis; the healthy barbarism of John the 
Younger is also an excellent tonic for his seven-years- 
old weakness; but even at seven years he can act alone, 
as shown in The Dryad, guarded by his instinctive 
honour and manliness. > 

In a book of short stories, where all are good, it is 
difficult to decide which is the best. For ourselves, 
we, perhaps, should be inclined to give our vote for 
‘The Damoiseau ” or “‘ The Dryad.” They are more 
subtle in their delineation, less obvious in their motif, 
than either ‘‘ Admiral Eddy”? or ‘‘ The Campaign.” 
These last, however, will possibly appeal more strongly 
to many readers, and certainly to readers of Admiral 
Eddy’s own age. Fortunate, indeed, will such readers 
be if they have a George of their own to design and 
build a sister ship to the Anna Pink, and to act as First 
Lord in another thrilling sea fight round Port Anna; 
or, when the weather forbids outdoor fighting, to con- 
duct another campaign between the Sierras in the Long 
Drawing Room—where Phyllis made the weather—and 
the Swamp by the Morning Room. 


The Woman in the Way. By WIrLttaM LE QUEUX. 
(Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 


Every chapter in Mr. William le Queux’s new novel 
adds a new element of mystery, gives a fresh direction 
to the puzzled and probing mind, or holds it up alto- 
gether. But Mr. William le Queux has none of the 
higher qualities of mystification. He has his initial 
and intricate plot of crime, and then he expands it into 
a six-shilling novel, assuring you again and again that 
never were such cunning scoundrels. But he never 

















produces the sense of an increase of mystery. After a 
certain time you weary of the eternal parallel complica- 
tions, none of which seems to thicken the atmosphere or 
co-operate with one another, like a horror with many 
faces. The book is exciting by sections, but, in spite 
of the criminal plot, it is tame as a whole. But it is 
obvious that there may be sections of excitement in a 
novel in which murdered men are “‘ made up ”’ to look 
like living men, antiquarians at work on Venetian MSS. 
infuse the bacilli of diphtheria into an invalid’s beef-tea, 
a Lady Kathleen is seized at her trysting-place, hurried 
away in a motor-car, and pitched over a bridge into a 
river by night—and so on, ad infinitum, or rather, till 
the modern time-limit of the novel is reached, and Mr. 
William le Queux has to draw in his imagination, ready 
to take a flying leap into the space between the covers 
of his next book. 





DRAMA 


“EDWIN DROOD” AT HIS 
MAJESTY’S THEATRE 


PERHAPS there is no kind of play that is less likely 
will prove an artistic success than an adaptation of a 
well-known novel; and of them all, the novels of 
Dickens—with the possible exception of A Tale of Two 
Cities—are quite the most likely to turn into failures. 
Still, Mr. Comyns Carr is to be congratulated on this 
occasion, for at any rate, Edwin Drood is a great im- 
provement on Oliver Twist, which was one of the worst 
plays I ever had the unhappiness to see. Two things 
were quite obvious last Saturday night; one of them 
was that Mr. Carr had provided a really first-rate part 
for Mr. Tree, and the other was that he had invented a 
highly ingenious and, on the whole, satisfactory solu- 
tion of the Edwin Drood mystery. With regard to this 
solution, it is not necessary to say much, and certainly 
it would be tedious at the present time, considering the 
large amount of literature that has grown up round 
Dickens’s unfinished novel, to contrast it with the other 
solutions that have from time to time been put forward. 
This one has, at least, the merit, which will appeal to 
all real lovers of Dickens, that it ends happily. 

Jasper, who had acquired the opium habit and had 
made every preparation for the murder of Edwin 
Drood, is prevented at the critical moment from carry- 
ing out his purpose by the very power of this habit. So 
strong is the frenzy that the drug engenders, that he 
disturbs and warns his victim; and in the morning, when 
he finds the latter gone, he is firmly convinced that he 
has carried out the whole murder and burial in the 
manner that he had so carefully planned. Drood keeps 
out of the way until the last moment when Jasper is 
dying in prison, where he had been placed on his own 
confession, but is just in time to join hands with the 
too fascinating Rosa Bud and forgive Jasper for the 
wrong he has tried to do them. 

The earlier part of the play is too well known to need 
telling here, Dickens’s main story having been more or 
less carefully followed. We are left, then, witn a fairly 
satisfactory melodrama, which was made interesting by 
the powerful acting of Mr. Tree, and spoilt to a large 
degree by the fact that in no other character was it 
possible to take the smallest interest, so carefully had 
each of them been pared down to help in producing the 
most typically characteristic actor-manager’s play I 
have ever seen. But, as an actor, Mr. Tree made up 
for many of the defects, and it is a long time since he 
has produced a new play which gave him so many oppor- 
tunities of displaying his great gifts as an actor of 
melodrama. His passion for Rosa, his mania under the 
influence of the opium, his craftiness in designing the 
crime, and, more than all, his sudden fear in the scene 
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ith Mr. Grewgious, when he finds there is a flaw in his 
esa weber scheme, wire all wonderfully por- 
trayed, and as an actor he thoroughly deserved the 
applause and enthusiasm his playing evoked. Asa 
manager he has made the mistake of producing a play 
which has no part sufficiently important to act as a foil 
for his own acting, or to keep the interest alive while he 
i stage. 
a The ae caaoatent of the other parts was that of 
Mr. Grewgious, whom Mr. Carr, most unnecessarily, 
converts into a kind of comic Sherlock Holmes; it was 
very well played by Mr. William Haviland. Mr. G. W. 
Anson gave an excellent performance of Durdles, who, 
as everyone knows, always refers to. himself as 
Durdles and in the third person, a trait which Mr. Carr 
has exaggerated to a most irritating cxtent. Mr. 
Frank Stanmore was very good as The Deputy. The 
parts of Edwin Drood and Neville Landless were 
almost reduced to those of walking gentlemen, but were 
picturesquely filled by Mr. Basil Gill and Mr. Charles 

uartermaine respectively. Miss Adrienne Augarde 
was a delightful Rosa Bud and was the most Dickensy- 
looking character in the whole play. Mrs. Frederick 
Wright, sen., too, gave an admirable performance as 
Princess Puffer. As to Miss Constance Collier, she has 
a tiny part, out of which there was nothing to be got, 
and, worst of all, in one act she had to wear a most 
unbecoming dress. 


The play has no literary merit whatever. oe 





We are asked to state that Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s pamphlet, 
‘Mr. Blunt and the Times,’”’ can be obtained from the Chis- 
wick Press, 20 Took’s Court, Chancery Larie, E.C. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
PATHOLOGICAL OPTIMISM 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—The admirable article in your issue of the 4th instant, 
on the subject of M. Metchnikoff’s latest work, leaves little 
to be desired so far as it summarises the book. And it is the 
more admirable, perhaps, in that it inevitably must put to 
many readers questions of some moment. For myself, I think 
the great pathologist’s opinions arouse more interest than his 
discoveries, which latter we all regard as among the most bril- 
liant and important of the past half-century. But when a 
miner discovers a diamond, it does not follow that he is an 
authority upon geology; nor if he be a great geologist do we 
necessarily accept his ideas upon metaphysics. Similarly, be- 
cause a man devotes his life to the microscope, and is accounted 
therefore a great physiologist, we need not hold as authorita- 
tive his views upon life and death, nor even upon the laws of 
evolution. Nevertheless, so powerful is the effect of great 
names upon the public—more especially, it seems, upon that 
section which is professionally concerned in supporting the 
dogmas of science—that it is hard to refuse the homage ex- 
pected of us when the popes thunder forth their decrees. 

In one word, sir, though M. Metchnikoff’s book is full of 
wonderful facts his researches have elucidated, full of evidences 
of extensive reading, full of belief in the possibilities of science, 
it is yet not a good book scientifically, philosophically, or logic- 
ally. As you tell us, the first half of his two-fold argument is 
the assertion that human suffering is due to disturbances in 
our organic equilibrium which produce discords in our structure 
and tormenting doubts in our inner consciousness; and the 
second is that these disturbances are inheritances from remote 
animal ancestors, many of our organs being hindrances rather 
than advantages. And the book purposes to give us hope, by 
showing how some discords may be circumvented. —_ , 

Now, in the first pace, there is no physiological justification 
whatever for the assumption that we are so tormented. We 
have inherited from humble ancestors just so much and only 
so much of their organs and functions as have proved by their 
mutual adaptation beneficial. Every organ that has survived 
the wear and tear of the mills of evolution has done so solely 
because of its utility. I admit that this claim is large, and 
a favourite one for dispute among biologists; yet I cannot be- 





lieve that any authority among them will dare assert that the 
large bowel in all mammals is a hindrance, or that it can be 
considered merely as a relic of former ages, and on the whole 
disastrous in its services. For the argument must stand good 
for all mammals as well as man, seeing that, according to 
Metchnikoff, it is the cause of their having shorter lives than 
birds and reptiles and fishes, as well as of our own fear of 
death. It would be quite as philosophical to argue that man’s 
altruistic, if not his religious, instincts must be set down to his 
possessing this impolite organ, seeing that in the mammal 
generally parental affection is strongly developed, while in the 
reptiles and fishes it is almost absent, though birds, where the 
large intestine is more definitely distinguished, are certainly 
good parents ! 

Human misery, like all other misery, is doubtless the result 
of disharmony between the ideal and the actual; nevertheless, 
this discord is the very source of our evolution. It is the im- 
petus to that adaptation to, or overcoming of, the environment 
which the Neo-Lamarkians proclaim as essential in the origina- 
tion of varieties and species. And it is no less with the older 
Darwinians this discord which, accounting for the rejection 
of the less fit and the survival of the more fit in the perpetual 
struggle, has been responsible for the upbuilding of man and 
other kinds. But M. Metchnikoff, of course, understanding all 
this, now steps in with his science and wiil, forsooth, arrest 
these disharmonies! He will proclaim peace between bowel 
and the religious aspirations of man, and thus prolong a life 
that, without its efforts to overcome the disharmonies between 
reason and ideals, stomach and food, greed and good health, 
would soon sink into a state where happiness would be mea- 
sured solely by the absence of grief, and man would cease to 
fear death because he had attained the harmonious elysium 
of the parasites. Science is hereafter to supersede the laws of 
evolution just as she has circumvented the old faiths and 
creeds. And cui bono? 

M. Metchnikoff is also a bad logician. He argues from the 
particular to the general. Because he himself has no sense of 
religion, he believes that no man of intellect now dare boast 
any. Because some simple folks live longer than ourselves 
and drink sour milk, he suspects that all should drink it. Be- 
cause some have surmounted the disaster of losing an organ 
by surgery or disease, he argues against the utility of such an 
organ. Similarly, a recent author has argued that because 
certain simple-living peoples do not eat meat and do not suffer 
so commonly as ourselves from malignant disease, that there- 
fore meat is the cause of cancer, and so on. 

But the worst part of M. Metchnikoff’s argument lies in 
the use of his own particular facts. The cells he has dis- 
covered and calls macrophags, in the event of any injury to the 
tissues, swarm about it and multiply extraordinarily. They 
devour the blood poured out into a closed wound as well as 
the damaged structures, thus paving the way for complete 
restoration where the damage is not too great. They exist in 
almost all sructures and, though always alive, show no ten- 
dency to exert their beneficent powers until opportunity occurs. 
Now, M. Metchnikoff asserts that these macrophags bring 
about senile decay, and he gives us wonderful accounts and 
illustrations of the manner in which they absorb and destroy 
the vital cells of different organs. All of which facts, coming 
with his authority, we dare not dispute. Yet we are perfectly 
at liberty to doubt whether he be not putting the cart before 
the horse. Seeing that the phagocytic function of these macro- 
phags is during active life entirely beneficent, we are at liberty 
to suppose that they do not act differently in old age. They do 
not, in fact, destroy the living but the dying tissues : their work 
is still beneficent. The point may not seem to be of much 
importance, yet upon Metchnikoff’s view, death is disease 
and cruel; upon this other view it is normal and beneficent. 
By procrastinating death, by what means soever, its nature is 
not changed; and unless, because of the sweet parasitic life 
which he offers in exchange for that of strenuous contest with 
difficulties, he is going to destroy our sense of reality along 
with our sense of horror, he will not make us wonder less, or 
desire less an immortality. 

Sir, this putting of the cart before the horse lies at the root 
of all this day’s failure to understand the meaning of life. 
John Hunter, a biologist as great as Darwin, and greater than 
some of to-day who ridicule those sublimer inheritances of man 
that cannot be demonstrated in museums and test-tubes, in- 
sisted that life was the cause and not the consequence of 
organisation: a dictum that Huxley declared to be fraught 
with the profoundest significance, and one that should never 
be lost sight of by the physiologist. Metchnikoff argues as if 
man, who, he declares, is “a sort of miscarriage of an ape,” 
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were a conglomeration of organs accidentally inherited along 
with a resultant misfortune of life; and as if this misfortune 
would be modified if we could but make all the organs settle 
down together in peace. His proposition is but,a physiological 
Hague Conference. He fails to see that life is the cause and 
not the consequence of structure. He fails to see that the 
activity of his macrophags is not the cause but the consequence 
of death. Man may be a slave to his large intestine because 
he is not master of his physiology ; but he will not lengthen his 
days and glorify his life until he learn that he is somewhat 
supreme to his organisation : 


For of the Soul the Body Form doth take, 
For Soul is Form and doth the Body make. 


January 8. GreviLLe MacDonatp, M.D. 


THE PROLONGATION OF LIFE 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—Your review, in last week’s issue, of Elie Metchnikoff’s 
book on this subject reminded me that I have in my possession 
a work entitled ‘‘ The Art of Prolonging Life,;’’ by Dr. C. W. 
Hufeland, Professor of Medicine at the University of Jena, an 
English translation of which appeared in 1797. Ward, Lock & 
Tyler re-published this some years ago. The date does not 
appear, but I must have had it nearly thirty years. I have also 
an impression that Dr. Erasmus Wilson edited a previous 
edition of the same book. The work that I have is written in 
a popular style and is not intended as a scientific treatise, as 
I have no doubt Elie Metchnikoff’s work is. I have not seen 
his book; but the one I possess has always struck me as one 
of the most informing popular works on the subject of health 
that has appeared in an English dress. Some of the subjects 
mentioned in your review are dealt with in Hufeland’s work. 


Jas. GauLt. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 

Sir,—After reading, as I always do, your notes under “‘ Life 
and Letters,’’ together with Mr. Sayers’s reply, I find you both 
wrong on certain points. 

As you rightly show—in square brackets—there are “ free ”’ 
libraries which are public, but, at the same time, are not 
rate-supported, notably the very successful free libraries in 
the City of London. Many librarians, however, object to the 
term ‘‘ free ’’ libraries as savouring too much of charity! I do 
not, for, from my own experience, the public care not two brass 
buttons how a library is supported, so long as it is well 
managed and they are well served. In fact, the name is of no 
importance at all—at least, to the users of a library. 

The ‘‘ two tickets ’’ system, on the other hand, is no novelty, 
but is in use in most free libraries. Ordinarily, of course, a 
reader can only obtain a single book (in one or more volumes) 
on his or her ticket. Some fifteen years ago the bright idea 
struck a prominent member of the Library Association—Mr. 
J. Y. W. MacAlister—that it would be a good thing for libra- 
ries to grant readers a second ticket, available for any work 
except fiction. Thus, it is possible for a reader to have a light 
work for perusal in tram, "bus, or train, besides the recondite 
book of philosophy, history, or travel, needing more careful 
study. Although I cannot guarantee that all my readers do 
carefully wade through the heavy literature, I see no adequate 
reason for surmising, as you do, that they should trouble to 
load themselves up with tomes to leave lying about in their 
homes. 

Evidently, too, you have scant sympathy with the oftimes 
hard-worked junior counter-assistant at many public libraries. 
Readers can hardly expect extra attention at a counter where 
perhaps twenty other borrowers are impatiently waiting their 
turn. At most libraries great help is always obtainable by 
referring to the librarian or sub-librarian, and probably before 
long English libraries may even adopt the American system 
of the “‘ information desk.” 

Just a word about the news-room. I, personally, should be 
sorry to see such a useful department done away with, although 
it has been much abused in the past. Wherever space permits, 
magazines, reviews, and such-like literature are kept in a room 
apart, frequently in the reference department, and, certainly, 
such is the case in all the large and better-class libraries. 


January 3. F. T. W. Lancer. 





To the Editor of THe AcaDEMY 


Sir,—I cannot but think that your judgment of library 
assistants is based upon a very, very limited experience of 
them, and differs very much from the opinion of the majority 
of readers. There are, of course, instances of assistants whose 
intellectual equipment is not of the best, and whose knowledge 
of literature is also not extensive. But every profession in life 
contains such members—they may even be found amongst 
editors. Is this any reason why a whole profession should be 
branded with the same mark? I do not quite see how the 
statements in your issue of the 28th ult. can be altogether 
reconciled. If, as is stated, all assistants are greatly under- 
paid, then the opinion of the writer of the article must surely 
be that their attainments are worth a great deal more than 
they receive for them. Of course, libraries are open to abuses. 
So are churches! But you would not do away with either 
because of the fact. The borrower who was able to take away 
twenty-four volumes of Dumas at one time probably thought 
what a privilege it was, and most certainly would not think 
he was abusing the library. His opinion, as one entitled to use 
the institution, and possibly an indirect supporter of the same, 
is worth quite as much as that of—with all respect—any other 
person. Nearly every public library, in its rules, prohibits eat- 
ing and smoking, and only the enforcement of the rules is 
necessary to check these things, although in my twenty years’ 
experience of library work I have seen little, and heard less, 
of such happenings. One naturally regrets the prevalence of 
loafers in our public institutions, but it is a difficult matter to 
prohibit altogether a class of people for whom, as much as for 
any other class, such places were meant. Even the man who 
gazed at the outside cover of THz Acapemy for an hour and a 
half may have only been meditating on some striking passage 
he had previously read therein. Probably some library asist- 
ants have done the same thing over the article I have been 
quoting. I myself had to look at the title more than once 
before I could convince myself that it was really THz ACADEMY 
I was reading. While not agreeing with Mr. Sayers that the 
scheme outlined in your paper is an impossible one, yet I 
cannot believe that it is altogether desirable. It is a fact that 
numbers of readers, if they were refused fiction only, would do 
as they probably did before the advent of the public library— 
spend their spare halfpennies on cheap, trashy ‘‘ horribles,’’ 
rather than be compelled to take matter they did not appre- 
ciate. First of all attract your public to the library with popu- 
lar but good-class fiction (to number the only alternative to the 
public-house), and surround him with more solid literature, so 
that his mind may gradually be weaned to the sterner stuff in 
the book world. I agree with you that an assistant, when 
asked for a particular work and not having same, should be 
ready with a suggestion of something similar, although I have 
a vivid recollection of suggesting a work to a reader requiring 
information from a particular work which we had not got, and 
being told to mind my own business. The public are as much 
to blame as the staff. I happen to know that a large number 
of library assistants are in every way capable and worthy of 
the profession they serve, but we all agree that to ensure the 
highest type of official it will be necessary to largely increase 
the remuneration now given. This is just as true as it is 
erroneous to assume that all assistants have intellects and lite- 
rary judgment no higher than those of a booking-office clerk. 
As regards the “ courtesy ’”? question, I can only take it that 
the Library Association has found that commodity so self- 
evident in the majority of assistants that its inclusion in an 
examination syllabus would only be superfluous. For the sake 
of my profession I truly hope so. Apologising for the length 


of \my letter. 
B. M. Heapicar. 


[We are glad to see that our correspondents do not emulate 
the perfervid eloquence of Mr. Sayers. Our point was, of 
course, that by paying library assistants more, public or free 
libraries would attract a more cultured class of man to their 
service. We should be sorry if in our zeal for their welfare 
we had done an injustice to the present body of library assist- 
ants. Perhaps our experiences have been unfortunate.—Ep.] 


A PROTEST 
To the Editor of THe AcapEemy 
Sir,—Is English speech losing the sound of “r”’ before a 
consonant? A poet, in your issue of January 4th, rhymes 
broad and ford, presumably pronouncing them brawd and fawd. 
The same tendency is noticeable everywhere, in prose as well 
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as verse; “r’’ seems to be taken merely as the sign of a 
_broad vowel. Thus khaki is sometimes written kharkt, and a 
daily paper even stated lately that August is ‘‘ phonetically 
spelled Orgust ’’! 

This is a serious matter for those who would preserve the 
purity of our language and the dignity of our verse. Colloquial 
pronunciations are quite enjoyable in comic pieces. When Lear 
of “‘ The Nonsense Book ” rhymes Majorca and Walker, when 
Browning rhymes nimbly and chimbly (= chimney), or when 
a writer in Punch rhymes Eliza(r) and advertiser, the mispro- 
nunciations are part of the fun; but no one of these is tolerable 
in serious poetry. It is like rhyming Mrs. and kisses ; in serious 
verse we must say mistress. . 

It may be answered that broad and ford is a case of imperfect 
rhyme, just like over and cover in the stanza which follows. 
But the cases are wholly different. No one imagines that over 
and cover are pronounced with the same vowel-sound. Theirs 
is a genuine case of imperfect rhyme, such as may be found 
in all our great poets. Only pedantry condemns these; they 
are sanctioned by the practice of our master-singers, and are 
easily defensible on grounds of theory. But broad and ford are 
so near in sound that they are sure to be taken for perfect 
tallies. This, if I mistake not, was why Tennyson condemned 
such ‘Cockney rhymes.’’ Like other youthful bards—like 
Keats and Mr. Swinburne, for example—he began by rhyming 
dawn and morn, but ceased to do so when he came to years of 
discretion. And the reason he gave was that people would 
take them for identically sounding words, which to his nice 
ear was abomination. 

The term ‘‘ Cockney ” suggests a further point. Even grant- 
ing that in Southern English the “‘ r ”’ is wholly dropped—which 
I by no means admit—do our poets write for one small part of 
the Empire? Throughout nine-tenths of the English-speaking 
world the “‘r’’ is certainly not dropped, and rhymes like broad 
and ford are held signs of an affected and namby-pamby pro- 
nunciation. At any moment fashion may restore the missing 
sound, as it has lately restored the aspirate to herb and humble 
and humour, and perhaps to which as distinguished from 
witch. Should that happen, users of these rhymes will stand 
pilloried as the Laura-Matilda singers of an effeminate time, 
when one of the least virile of English dialects tried to usurp 
dominion over all others. 

If further argument be needed, it may be found in the chaotic 
uncertainty which follows relaxation of phonetic truth. Here 
are a few of the rhymes which I have seen used in serious 
poetry: drawn and gone, dawn and torn, court and thought, 
hearth and path, law and before, wroth and North, ear and 
Cytherea (Keats, also Nora Hopper), taut and port, creatures 
and preachers. In comic verse: nurture and researcher, sooner 
and lacuna, Iena and explainer, Chicago and embargo, motor 
and iota, Milwaukee and door-key, show to what lengths the 
thing can be carried. Is it well to admit even the thin edge 
of the wedge? Wrthout being pedantic, may we not fairly say 
that colloquial slovenliness of speech accords ill with the higher 
strains of poetry? 

January 5. T. S. O. 

[The rhyming of broad and ford is an undoubted instance of 
a ‘* Cockney rhyme,’ and is quite indefensible. At the same 
time in our judgment the poem had sufficient merit to allow 
of its appearance, even with this ugly blemish.—Ep.] 


EUGENE DELACROIX 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


S1r,—Your reveiwer of Mrs. Bussy’s book, mentions ‘‘ The 
Execution of Marino Faliero”’ as ‘‘ the one example of Dela- 
croix’s work that is accessible to the London public.’”” May I 
remind him of the two works by this master in the Constantine 
Ionides Collection—viz., ‘‘ The Good Samaritan ’’ and a sketch 
for the painting in the Louvre, ‘‘ The Shipwreck of Don Juan ’’? 


January 4. STANLEY Cox. 


PARENTAL RIGHTS AND SCHOOL TRUST DEEDS 
To the Editor of THe AcADEMY 


Str,—There is no necessary antagonism between the “ in- 
alienable right of the parent to choose the religious education 
of his child,’ and the defence of Church School Trust Deeds. 
We, who insist that the latter shall be jealously respected, are 
entirely warranted in taking a stand on parents’ rights. That 
ground is impregnable. But there are several ways of making 
parents’ rights effectual, and some of the plans before us are 
perilously near the worst way. 





Parents have every right to prescribe the religion in which 
they wish to see their children brought up. They have no right 
to over-ride a trust deed, but at most a right to claim some 
relaxation of it fof themselves. For instance, Nonconformists 
or Romanists living in a one-school area, served by a Church 
School, have no right to say this shall not be a Church School 
for Church children. They have a right to demand that the 
educational machinery of the district shall leave them free re- 
ligious opportunity, but this right might be satisfied : 

(1) By building a new school (on the lines of sec. 8 of Mr. 
Balfour’s Act) ; 
(2) By a conscience clause and facilities in the Church 
School; or 
(3) By a conscience clause and facilities outside the school 
building—e.g., by attendance at chapel. 


, The point to work on is that the parental right is a right over 


teaching, not over buildings settled on trust. The right is one 
to demand opportunity, not a right to tear up a trust deed. 

The best safeguard of parental rights is a strong system of 
voluntary schools of different kinds. If we transfer our schools, 
who have we to trust to? An Act of Parliament: in other 
words, a bit of paper that the next general election might 
throw away! If our opponents were honestly prepared to 
accept parental rights as the principle of a final settlement, 
there would be something to be said for elaborating such plans 
as those which are being put forward at the present time. But 
our opponents are not prepared to accept the principle of paren- 
tal rights. The principle they are trying to run is a hare- 
brained theory of the State and its rights which we could never 
accept. In such circumstances to elaborate these plans is to 
gratuitously disturb men’s minds and to weaken (by dividing) 
the defence. It will be quite time enough to formulate a plan 
where we see signs of agreement on first principles. 

The very worst way of giving effect to parents’ rights would 
be to introduce the parental vote into school management. 
Most parents would not vote, and in many places a parent’s 
ban would afford a delightfully easy opportunity for a handful 
of fanatics to carry all before them. 

Moreover;- our first principles do not pledge us to this. We 
are pledged to a system that shall safeguard parental rights 
and give full opportunity, but it does not follow that such a 
system can be best built on parental votes. It is one thing 
to base a system (in principle) on parents’ rights, and quite 
another to subordinate its machinery to parental votes. 

T. E. CLewortn, 
Hon. Sec., Church Schools’ 
Emergency League, 
January 3. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy 


S1r,—A lecture will be delivered at King’s College, Strand, 
by Dr. B. P. Grenfell, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, on 
Tuesday, January 28th, at 5 p.m., on ‘‘ Recent Discoveries 
of Papyri at Oxyrhynchus.”’ 

The lecture will be illustrated by lantern slides, and will be 
free to the public. 

WaLTeR SMITH, 
Secretary. 
January 2. 


THE CRAVING FOR PRINT 
To the Editor of Tuk Acapemy 


Sir,—The affliction so successfully diagnosed by Mr. Edgar 
Jepson is the result of the insensate hatred of “ idleness,’’ 
falsely so called, which distinguished the training of the young 
in the latter part of last century. ‘‘ Don’t sit doing nothing : 
get a book! ’’ and similar admonitions, destroyed meditation. 
In the endeavour to be severely practical the day-dream was 
treated as a moral monster; and lo! in its place we find the 
‘snappy snippet.’? Imagination was crushed, and maimed 
souls have lost the power of interior vision. 

Neither prophet nor poet can be nourished on advertisements 
of mottled soap, and the knowledge of the exact number of 
lenses in the left eye of a blue-bottle in no way compensates 
for spiritual blindness. Then ‘‘ Ho! for the Sangraal, vanished 
vase of Heaven,” let us vow for a year and a day to follow 
Mr. Machen’s guidance on the High Quest. Rich diet, such 
as this, is indicated for emaciated souls. 


January 7. Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 
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in making use less quantity, it being so much 
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Nervous Disorders 


A deficiency of the phosphates causes a lower- 
ing of nervous tone, indicated by exhaustion, 
restlessness, headache or insomnia. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
(Nen-Alceholic) 


supplies the nerve cells with health-giving life 
force, restores strength and induces restful sleep 


without the use of dangerous drugs. 
An Ideal Tonic in Nervous Diseases 


If your chemist does not have it in stock he can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., 152 Old Street, London, E. C. 
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A LITERARY FOUR-IN-HAND 


Me JOHN LANE begs to inform his patrons that he will open the Publishing Season by starting from the 
Bodley Head four new Authors, viz :— 














































































~1l.. A NEW HUMOURIST F. J. Randall LOVE AND THE IRONMONGER 
2. A NEW CLASSIC W. Compton Leith APOLOGIA DIFFIDENTIS - 
3. A NEW CRITIC _ R. A. Scott-James MODERNISM AND ROMANCE TE. 
4. A NEW POET Lascelles Abercrombie INTERLUDES AND POEMS - 
Mr. Lane believes that these books will run through the Season. The following are the fixtures :— 
Eth 
JANUARY 15th. ‘« 
APOLOGIA DIFFIDENTIS. By W. Compton Leith. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
HE publisher is conscious that it is unusual to hail a new writer as “a classic,” but Sir Thomas Browne, Pater, R. L. S. T 
and Kenneth Grahame were once new writers, and he claims for Mr. Compton Leith that he has written a book Edu 
worthy to be placed along with the writings of such authors. By some APOLOGIA DIFFIDENTIS may be voted om 
precious—it is certainly intimate—but those who have the delicate perception to appreciate a new style will read and 
re-read the book. It stands apart from the highway of modern introspective literature ; it is too true to be precious, too TI 
classical to be treated as ephemeral. By its overwhelming sincerity it will command respect, and not a few will Seco 
sympathise with a soul battling against the heartlessness of circumstance. ok 
Teac 
JANUARY 22nd. J 
LOVE AND THE IRONMONGER. By F. J. Randall. Crown 8vo, 6s. Th 
or 8 
HE robustious essence of ‘'wentieth-Century Humour. The story of how a moribund jester landed a number of very 4 
respectabic people in topsy-turvydom, and how they were extricated therefrom by a further twist of the deceased man’s P 
testament, will appeal to all who possess what has been called the fourth of the great Cardinal Virtues—Humour. 
JANUARY 22nd. — 
MODERNISM AND ROMANCE. By R. A. Scott-James. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. T 
, / ‘HE literature of every period is at one and the same time a mirror and a guide. Mr. Scott-James’s study of 
MODERNISM AND ROMANCE aims at indicating the scope of these functions in the literature of our own day. 
He takes a few conspicuous tendencies of the age—the scientific spirit, self-consciousness, democracy, realism, pessimism, H 
and the new romantic movement—and shows how almost every new book may be regarded as a symptom of health or . 
disease in the social organism. The book is not a series of essays, but a continuous treatment of the dominant to boc 
characteristics of contemporary life as revealed in contemporary literature. mail. 
18 not 
concer 
JANUARY 29th. : all 
. ° : t yo 
INTERLUDES AND POEMS. By Lascelles Abercrombie. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. = 
i 
SOME weeks ago the well-known editor of a distinguished weekly declared he had discovered a new poet—a real 
genius. On his being asked if the poet’s name was Abercrombie, his astonished reply was “Yes.” “I thought so,” 
was the retort; “I have just accepted a volume from him entitled INTERLUDES AND POEMS, and one of the most THOM. 
distinguished living writers wrote me a spontaneous letter drawing attention to Mr. Abercrombie as ‘not only a poet, 
but a poet of very great and original powers. . . I mean, this is really that vara avis, a man of genius.’” Poetry, = 
if it is to possess vitality, must deal with vital questions, Consequently the subject-matter of the poetry of different 
generations appears to vary. In reality it is not variation but development, and with development of subject comes 0) U 
development of form. Mr. Abercrombie perhaps has more marked development of form than any of his predecessors 
since Whitman. It is because he is treating of ideas forced upon him by his generation. But behind the new stand- A so 
point, the new teaching, there is recognisable the old music flowing in new channels. = 
N.B.—The publisher feels impelled to explain, or at least to apologise for, the unconventional form in which he announces aa 
his four new authors, but in order to display their respective points the typographical substitute for limelight seems the one -* 
resource to any one desirous of directing critical attention to his Pegasus team. The publisher’s modesty is perhaps the _ 
result of a recent reading of “ Apologia Diffidentis” ; or possibly of an inward conviction that “ Good wine needs no bush” om 
has lost its application in the Twentieth Century. 
——- 
Rx# 
JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD; LONDON AND NEW YORK. W 4. 
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